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Gene Autry and Champ Rode Across the Desert 


GENE AUTRY 
and the Thief River Outlaws 


CHAPTER ONE 
A MAN AND HIS HORSE 


Dying sunlight made the distant buttes stand out 
in bold relief as blobs of inky black against the glow- 
ing sky. Dust flew in tiny puffs behind the hoofs of the 
powerful horse as he swung his rider forward. Stride 
after weary stride brought the man and beast nearer 
those far-off buttes and Thief River Canyon some- 
where beyond. In every swaying, dusty line both 
horse and rider showed evidence of the long, hard 
trail behind them. . 

But hard trails were not new to Gene Autry or 
Champ, his horse. A restless urge kept both moving’ 
from place to place to serve the side of law and order. 
Though he had no official title, Gene Autry had 
served with many law enforcement officers as a sort 
of special deputy. On both sides of the Rio Grande, 
in Mexico as well as in Texas, there were countless 
people who would forever remember Gene Autry as 
the man who had helped them fight violence, graft, 
hypocrisy and corruption. Those were the things that 
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Gene hated most. 

There had been offers, countless offers from grate- 
ful towns, offers of land and livestock, of good jobs 
and high honors. Gene had smilingly rejected every 
offer that might restrict his actions or curtail his 
traveling. 

He straightened in the saddle and studied the pur- 
ple distance. “T guess we'll rein up at the next spring 
and catch some rest,” he muttered. “We can’t make 
Thief River tonight.” 

Champ’s cars twitched as if he knew what the rider 
said. 

“There’s a few trees and a clump of green ahead 
of us. If T know the signs, there'll be good water there. 
That’s where we'll make camp.” 

Like all men who lived the greater part of their 
lives in the saddle, Gene Autry rode as if he were a 
part of his horse, or the horse a part of him, but there 
was a decper unity between these two. Both were 
more akin to the life in the open than in the settle- 
ments. Each recognized certain friendships and du- 
tics from time to time but neither man nor beast felt 
avy necd to depend on any other creature. They had 
learned to trust in no help but their own strength, 
courage, speed, wits, and fighting hearts. They had 
also learned that it is dangerous to ignore a possible 
enemy. 

Therefore, when they approached the water hole 
and the verdure that surrounded it, and caught the 
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faint scent of tobacco smoke, both horse and rider 
hecame tense. Tobacco smoke meant a man or men, 
and in that country any man might be an enemy. 
specially in that country! Gene Autry had been 
warned that Trig Marsden was in the vicinity of Thief 
River Canyon. 

Gene Autry reined up at the water hole. Ten yards 
away, at the foot of a scrubby tree, he saw the re- 
mains of a campfire. It must have been a recent fire, 
because the ashes, though light, were still heaped in 
a small mound and not yet blown away. He dis- 
mounted. “Maybe we can see a couple of footprints,” 
he muttered to Champ as he hooked the reins with his 
elbow. “Trig Marsden’s boots will make a print that 
would just about hold two of mine.” 

Champ held back. Gene felt the tugging of the 
rein, but for once the razor-like edge of his percep- 
tion was slightly dulled. It might have been his ex- 
hausted condition or it might have been that his 
thoughts of the situation at Thief River occupied that 
part of his mind that would, ordinarily, have made 
him concious of Champ’s warning. Whatever it was, 
Gene stepped toward the remains of the campfire 
with a slight jerk of the reins that told Champ to come 
along. 

He saw footprints near the ashes. He bent to meas- 
ure them with his hand. They were the tracks of a 
hig man, there was no doubt of that. They might be 
tracks— 
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Champ reared with a sharp jerk that snapped the 
reins against Gene Autry’s elbow. That was all he 
knew before a million blazing, glittering lights burst 
in his vision. He didn’t feel the blow that fell on the 
high crown of his wide-brimmed hat. He was aware 
of nothing but that dazzling display of silver stars. 

He staggered toward the horse, clutched at the 
saddle instinctively. His knees buckled and he 
slumped to the soft grass where he lay motionless. 

His hat rolled for a few feet, then dropped, crown 
up, to show the indentation of a hard-swung club. 

Slowly the distant buttes dissolved in the gathering 
darkness. The silvery crescent of a new moon lifted to 
spread a ghostly light over the open country on all 
sides of the oasis. A cooling breeze came with the 
moon and brushed the motionless face of the man 
who sprawled on the ground. 

Consciousness returned slowly. 

Gene Autry was first aware of a throbbing, stab- 
bing pain that seemed to rock his brain. Then he 
felt the soft pressure of Champ’s velvety, cool nos- 
trils against his cheek. He opened his cyes and was 
surprised to find that darkness had fallen while he 
lay unconscious. He found it hard to focus his gaze. 
The sky seemed filled with double stars, but grad- 
ually these resolved into normal, single pinpoints of 
light. He turned his head, but even this slight move- 
ment sent fresh waves of giddiness in a flood that 
threatened to engulf him in a spell of oblivion. 
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ITe closed his eyes again, waiting patiently for his 
whirling brain to clear. Then he looked and saw the 
new moon. He judged the height above the horizon 
und estimated that he must have been unconscious 
for at least two hours, Long enough for whoever had 
uttacked him to have made a successful getaway. 

He wondered why he was alive. He wondered why 
he had been attacked. Motives paraded through his 
mind as he lay there quietly, waiting like an exper- 
icnced boxer who has been knocked down, for his 
brain to regain normalcy. The motive could hardly 
have been murder. Robbery? He rejected that be- 
cause the only things worth stealing were his horse, 
saddle, guns and gunbelt, and these, he knew, were 
still with him. He thought of Trig Marsden. He re- 
called the footprints he had started to examine. They 
might have been made by the giant outlaw. Trig 
could have learned of the mission that had brought 
Gene Autry to the Thief River country. Trig might 
have nursed an old grudge against the man who had 
once been the cause of a jail term. But would Trig 
have struck one blow and left? Would Trig have 
gone away without making sure that Gene Autry 
would never again frustrate his lawless plans? It 
scemed unlikely. 

He made an effort to rise, lifting himself on one 
elbow and raising his head a few inches from the 
ground. A fresh wave of throbbing pain swept at his 
brain and he had to pause in that position until the 
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nausea subsided. Moving slowly, he rolled over on his 
stomach and dragged himself to the edge of the water 
hole. He lay there, face down, dangling his hands in 
the cold, clear liquid, then he scooped up handfuls 
and dashed them against his face. This refreshed him 
enormously and in a few minutes he was able to sit up 
and take stock of the situation. 

He felt the back of his head. There was a large 
swelling there and the lump was tender to touch, 
but he was quite sure that there was no more serious 
injury. His high-crowned Stetson had taken the skull- 
fracturing force out of the blow. The sting that re- 
mained was enough to cause oblivion, but he had 
been saved an injury that might easily have been 
fatal. 

He examined his guns and found them loaded. 
The small amount of cash he carried was untouched 
in his pocket, as was the letter that had started him 
on this trip to Thief River Canyon. It still rested 
in the breast pocket of his shirt. 

He gained his feet and clung to the saddle for a 
moment until he steadied. His splendid physical con- 
dition made for a quick recovery and presently he 
was quite himself. Then he saw the note. 

It was a small square of paper, fastened to his sad- 
dle. Striking a match he scanned the crudely lettered 
words. They were written in pencil on paper that had 
apparently been torn from a commonplace notebook. 
There was no signature to the note, but the warning 
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was unmistakable. 

“Gene Autry: Take warning and don’t mix in where 
you ain't wanted. Keep away from Thief River.” 

Gene read the message aloud, sharing it with 
Champ. A soft whinny and a twitching of the ears 
seemed to indicate that the horse understood. 

“Whoever wrote this note,” said Gene softly, 
“doesn’t know us very well. We hadn’t even decided 
to go into the deal with Jim Farnsworth at Thief 
River. Maybe we wouldn't have had anything to do 
with it, but after that crack on the head it’s a personal 
matter. Whatever it is, Champ, were in it now.” 

He picked up the Stetson and settled it in place 
after brushing his hair back from his forehead with 
his fingers. Champ was peculiarly interested in every 
move. 

The horse must have thought that Gene intended 
to shove on without the promised rest, and Champ 
didn’t intend to let the cowboy forget a promise. He 
moved toward the nearest tree and brushed it lightly 
with the saddle. 

A slow grin of understanding spread over Gene 
Autry’s face, showing white, even teeth. “All right, 
Champ,” he said, “I told you we'd camp here for the 
night, and I guess I'd better keep my word. We'll rest 
until about an hour before sunup, then go on to Thief 
River and see what Jim Farnsworth has to say.” 


CHAPTER TWO 
A MAN AND HIS FRIEND 


The sun broke through a gray mist and warmed 
the level plain on both sides of Thief River Canyon. 
It melted the fog that had shrouded the bunkhouse, 
the office, the pile of lumber, the wagons, the corral 
, and the machinery that had been assembled at the 
edge of the canyon by the Farnsworth Constructon 
Company. The sun rose higher, its beams creeping 
down the wall of the canyon as their angle to the 
ground became less acute. Finally the rays touched 
the canyon’s floor over which ran Thief River. 

It seemed incredible that so small a stream could 
cut so wide a gash in bed rock. The river itself was 
insignificant. It was the grandeur of the canyon that 
made the place important enough to name. 

The canyon was nearly a hundred feet wide. When 
the east-west tracks had been laid for the railroad, 
the canyon was looked upon as impassable. The 
tracks had been swung far to the south to go around 
the end of the canyon. For years this additional half 
day of travel was accepted as unavoidable. Now the 
railroad planned to bridge the canyon. 

White-haired old Jim Farnsworth had contracted, 
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after careful study, to construct the bridge. He had 
agreed to have that bridge ready for the tracks with- 
in a specified time. But when he had made that con- 
tract, and posted a bond to be forfeited if he failed, he 
hadn’t been an invalid. Soon after the work got under 
way, Jim Farnsworth broke a leg. 

After two weeks as an invalid the shock had worn 
off and Farnsworth spent his time in a wheel chair, 
looking out the window of a cabin that he used as a 
home. As he gazed, he worried about the bridge, and 
the more he worried, the harder it became for Old 
Tennessee to handle him. 

Tennessee hauled and tugged and finally got 
Farnsworth from the bed to the wheel chair. This, 
the first ordeal of every day, was generally accom- 
panied by Farnsworth’s most colorful cussing. 

“Why didn’t you wake me earlier, you old tad- 
pole,” growled Jim Farnsworth. “You're so gosh- 
blusted afraid I won't get all the sleep I need, you'd 
let me sleep all day if I didn’t wake of my own accord. 
You lie to me about the time, you double-cross me at 
every turn! You're takin’ advantage of the fact that 
l'm helpless.” 

“I know,” agreed Tennessee, quite accustomed to 
these outbursts. “I’m nothin’ but a stove-in, double- 
rossin’ ole tadpole.” He handed a brush and comb 
tu Farnsworth, then held a mirror so the contractor 
could give the usual meticulous attention to his long, 
white hair and flowing mustache. Farnsworth always 
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reminded Tennessee of the typical gentleman of the 
Old South. “Fact is, the doctor said you'd be better 
off if you'd stay in bed all the time.” 

Farnsworth responded with a meaningless grunt. 

Tennessee had been with Farnsworth for as long 
as he could remember. He had no particular duties 
other than those that were dictated by absolute de- 
votion. When Farnsworth broke his leg, Tennessee 
had felt the pain. When Farnsworth had a knotty 
problem, Tennessee hated himself for the lack of edu- 
cation and training that made him mathematically 
useless. When there was no other cook, Tennessee 
served as cook. When Farnsworth had to travel, it 
was Tennessee who handled the team. He knew 
where he stood with Jim Farnsworth. He knew that 
Farnsworth’s helplessness, at a time when the con- 
struction of a bridge demanded his attention, was 
likely to bring on far more violence than explosive 
words. 

“I don’t mind you lettin’ off steam on me,” he told 
the contractor as he placed the comb and brush on 
the small dresser, “but you'd better throttle down 
when youre talkin’ to Miss Betty.” 

“Ts she still here?” demanded Farnsworth. 

Tennessee nodded. “She’s fixin’ breakfast for you.” 

Farnsworth’s manner softened. i 

“It’s downright fine of her to come and help us 
out,” said Tennessee. “I'd never be up to takin’ care 
of an old curmudgeon like you all by myself.” 
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“Pay Miss Betty whatever she wants,” said Farns- 
worth in a lowered voice, “but keep her on the job.” 

“Cash won't keep her if she don’t want to stay,” 
replied Tennessee. “She ain’t doing the work here fer 
cash. She’s doin’ it because she wants to help us.” 

“You talk as if there was a chance that she might 
leave us.” 

“She aint said nothin’ about leavin’, but I’m 
afeared she will if that Dude keeps pesterin’ her.” 

“Dude Dudley?” 

“The same. He thinks he’s a mighty slick figger 
where gals are concerned. He was around last eve- 
ning with new boots all slicked an’ shinin’ an’ fancy 
pants that fit tight around his legs. He had on a silk 
shirt with fancy buttons an’ there was some o’ that 
greasy stuff on his hair to make the curls look purty. 
He makes me tired.” 

“But Dudley's a good engineer,” said Farnsworth. 
“I had to have someone in charge of the bridge when 
I got laid up.” 

“Maybe he’s a good engineer, but he should stick 
to his job an’ not try tuh stick that grinnin’, waxed-up 
mustache of his intuh places where he ain’t wanted.” 

“I don’t know where we'd be if it wasn’t for Dud- 
ley,” said Jim Farnsworth. “I never tackled a job that’s 
had as many set-backs as this one.” 

“Set-backs is right,” agreed Tennessee. “I never 
seen the like of it. One doggoned thing after another.” 
Ile gripped the handle of the rolling chair. “TIl shove 
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you intuh tother room.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the contractor. The rage of 
a moment ago was gone for the time being. “Tve 
been thinking about all the things thať ve happened 
to us since we started this job.” 

“Miss Betty ll have breakfast ready,” objected Ten- 
nessee. 

Farnsworth acted as if he hadn't heard. I want 
to run over a few points with you, Tennessee.” 

Tennessee nodded and clawed his scrubby beard. 

“First, some machinery was delivered to the wrong 
place and we had a couple of days’ delay in starting 
on the bridge.” Farnsworth touched his left thumb. 
As he pointed to the index finger on the same hand 
he said, “Second, the donkey engine broke down 
and we lost several days while we waited for repair 
parts. Third,” pointing to the middle finger, “we got 
hold of some tainted food in cans and all the men 
were laid up sick. The next thing that happened was 
the fire that started where we're cuttin’ trees for tim- 
bers. The men lost a day of work fightin’ the fire and 
got so worn out they had to take another day to get 
over it. On top of that a lot of the men were burned. 
They couldn’t work as handy as usual. The fourth 
thing that happened was my broken leg.” 

“I still don’t see how that piece of rotten lumber 
happened to be used. It looks as if someone went out 
of their way to set a trap fer you.” 

Farnsworth looked sharply at Tennessee. “Have 
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“I Don’t See Why That Rotten Lumber Was 
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you got any ideas?” he demanded. 

“Idears? What d’you mean, Boss?” 

“You know what I mean. Doesn't it strike you that 
an uncommon lot of things have happened on this 
job?” 

“Wal, I guess that’s true enough said Tennessee. 

“Why?” 

“Hul, p” 

“Oh, stop stalling, Tennessee! If youve got any 
suspicions, I want to hear them and see if they coin- 
cide with my own.” 

“What'd happen if you wasn’t to finish the job on 
time?” queried Tennessee. l 

“Td forfeit the bond.” 

“I know that, but what else would happen?” 

“Someone else might get the job.” 

“Could the railroad take the job away from you 
an’ give it to someone else?” 

“Yes,” said Farnsworth. “If the deadline came and 
the job wasn't finished, another firm might be moved 
in to finish it. If that happened, the other firm would 
get a lot of future business and I'd miss the biggest 
chance I ever had.” 

Tennessee nodded slowly. “That,” he said, “would 
mean that Hind would get the job, wouldn't it?” 

“He’s about the only other man who could do it.” 

“Hind,” said Tennessee, “is a weasel. A no-good 
weasel. I wouldn't put it past him to stir up all the 
trouble he could, just so’s we'd lose out.” 
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“I hate to mention a suspicion like that,” said Jim 
Farnsworth, “but now that t you’ ve mentioned it, Fm 
inclined to agree with you.’ 

“By ginger! That’s the first time you ever agreed 
with me.” 

“If our suspicions are right, Tennessee, we'll soon 
know it. I've written a miend of mine for help.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Pete Loftus.” 

“Why, he aint nothin’ but a stove-in sheriff in 
Amaranthe county. How in blazes c’n he help?” 

“I asked him to locate a man he knows. A young 
fellow that got him out of a pack of trouble once.” 

“Who?” 

“He's named Gene Autry.” 

Tennessee jerked alert. “Gene Autry!” he fairly 
bellowed. “Great Day in the Mormin’!” 

“Have you heard of him?” 

“Heard of him! Have I heard of Gene Autry! My 
sakes alive, you never said you were importin a man 
like Gene Autry! Why, that fixes everything. We got 
nothin’ more to worry about! I'll bet—” 

Tennessee didn’t get the chance to declare his bet. 
Confusion broke out in the other room of the house. 
A babble of excited voices over which the voice of 
Betty called, “Tennessee! Come out here! There’s 
heen another accident!” 

Tennessee rushed through the door. 


CHAPTER THREE 
A MAN AND HIS MEN 


Jim Farnsworth gripped the wheels of his rolling 
chair and propelled himself through the open door 
to the main room of the cabin. Half a dozen of the 
laborers were there, all of them trying to talk at once. 
No one noticed the boss until Farnsworth spoke. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

“It’s another accident.” 

“Hank got his’n.” 

“The cable.” 

Farnsworth’s voice topped the men who all tried to 
speak at once. “Quiet!” 

Silence. 

“I can't make head nor tail out of this when you're 
all talkin’ at once. Baldy, you tell me what hap- 
pened.” 

The bald-headed man stepped forward, looking at 
the floor and fumbling with the brim of the battered 
hat he held in both hands. “Tt was Hank Frisby,” he 
said. “We were lowerin’ him to the floor of the canyon 
on the cable of the donkey engine. He got about half 
way down when the cable snapped an’ he dropped.” 

“Hank Frisby, eh?” 

“Doggone,” broke in Tennessee, “he was one o 
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the best men we had!” He shook his weather-beaten 
head and raked his white beard with the nail of his 
right index finger. “That’s downright tough.” 

“How badly is he hurt?” asked Farnsworth. 

“Boss,” said Baldy, “a man don’t drop the height of 
the canyon to hard rocks.an’git up to brag about it.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“We reckoned he must be, but we ain’t sure. He 
was the first one to go down to the floor of the canyon. 
There wasn’t anyone else there, so we won't know 
about Hank, for sure, until Dude Dudley gets back.” 

“Where is Dudley?” 

“He's trying to get to the bottom of the canyon. 
There’s a trail down from the ledge. It’s a bad trail 
but a good climber can make it.” 

“Dudley went down?” 

Baldy nodded. 

“What caused the cable to snap?” 

Baldy looked at the others as if seeking the reply. 
There was a general shrugging of shoulders. “We 
don’t know,” said Baldy finally. “She just snapped.” 

“Was it an old cable?” 

“Nope.” 

“Can the cable be spliced?” 

Baldy paused and once again turned towarc. the 
men with him. None appeared ready to supply an 
answer. Again Baldy said he didn’t know. “Maybe 
it could be, then again, maybe it couldn't. But even 
if it was spliced, even if there was a brand-new cable 
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installed, none of us would feel like trustin’ to it. Mr. 
Farnsworth, we don’t like the way things are goin’ on 
this job. It seems to us there’s somethin’ hoodoo about 
it.” 

Farnsworth’s face grew red, then white, with anger 
that he made no effort to suppress. “Hoodoo!” he ex- 
ploded. “What d’you mean by that?” 

“They’s too many things goin’ wrong.” Baldy 
glanced at the men around him and saw nods of 
agreement. He continued, “The things that have 
happened on this job ain’t common. Take the forest 
fire. Take the way all of us got poisoned from the food. 
Take that cable, for instance. It was nearly new. It’s 
a heavy steel cable that should support the weight of 
ten men. Why did it snap with only Hank’s weight?” 

“Because of those things you think the job’s a 
hoodoo! Rot! Are you a pack of superstitious fools 
that will show the yellow streak at the first sign of 
trouble? Or are you engineers that are goin’ to 
throw a bridge across that canyon, come what may?” 
Jim Farnsworth’s voice grew softer. “I know how you 
feel, boys. It ain’t easy to see so many things happen, 
but at least you're out where you can fight against 
the set-backs by workin’ so much the harder. How in 
blazes d’you think I feel? Here I sit, lookin’ out the 
window an’ not able to lift a finger to help you! I’ve 
got my whole fortune tied up in that job and I’ve got 
to put the whole works in the hands of a man like 
Dude Dudley that’s fresh out of school!” 
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At the mention of Dudley’s name there were sev- 
eral soft murmurs. Farnsworth caught them and de- 
manded, “Any complaints about Dudley?” He 
paused and looked at each man in turn. 

No one spoke. 

“Is there anyone that has any idea what caused 
that cable to break? If there is, speak up. I want to 
hear it.” 

‘There was another period of silence. 

“Does anyone want to quit for fear he'll be the next 
one hurt?” 

No one spoke. 

“Boys, I want you to stick with me and see this 
job through. I promise you on my word of honor that 
l will have every one of these set-backs investigated. 
I'll do everything possible to see that there are no 
more of them. If any one of you, or the men outside, 
is told to do a job he doesn’t want to do, because of 
risk involved, come and see me. Now shove off and 
get things started. We've already lost more time than 
I like to think about. When you see Dudley ask him to 
come in here.” 

Silently, the men shuffled from the room. Baldy, 
the last to leave, turned as if about to speak, then 
changed his mind and closed the door in back. of 
him. l 

Tennessee turned to Jim Farnsworth. “What,” he 
suid, “d’you make of that, Boss?” 

Farnsworth shook his head slowly. “I don’t know.” 
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“I never heard of a new cable snappin’ with the 
weight of one man. Did you?” 

Again the contractor shook his white head slowly. 

Tennessee shuffled to the bedroom door and closed 
it as if in need of something to occupy him for a 
moment while he thought. “I reckon,” he mumbled, 
“we sure need Gene Autry. He can’t git here none too 
soon to suit me.” 

Betty Jackson came from the far side of the room 
to take a chair close to Farnsworth’s wheel chair. “I 
would like to talk to you,” she said. 

“About what, Betty?” 

“Dude Dudley.” 

Farnsworth nodded and said, “Go ahead.” 

Betty Jackson had been born in the West and had 
spent the whole twenty years of her life in the same 
community. She knew the rough, rugged country and 
the people it bred. She knew the violence of winter 
and the scorching heat of summer. She knew the 
hardness of the people who defied the worst of na- 
ture, yet she had remained gentle. There wasn't a 
single line of hardness in her softly tanned face. 

Betty knew the rule of survival in the West. She 
lived by that rule, which meant that it was an obliga- 
tion to serve a neighbor in time of need. Services thus 
performed were like savings in a bank that might be 
drawn on at any time. In that country, such service 
was taken for granted. 

When she had heard about Jim Farnsworth’s acci- 
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dent she spent half an hour putting affairs in her own 
home in order. Then she mounted a horse and rode to 
help the contractor. 

Jim Farnsworth looked at Betty’s calm, steady eyes 
und said, “What about Dude Dudley? Has he been 
hothering you, Betty?” 

“It isn't that. I can handle that part of it, Mr. 
Farnsworth. But if there’ve been accidents that can’t 
he accounted for, Fd suggest that you check up on 
Mr. Dudley.” 

“Why?” 

“Do you know a man called Trig Marsden?” 

Farnsworth shook his head in negation. “I never 
heard of him,” he said. 

“Who is he?” broke in Tennessee. 

“He was around here several years ago. He’s a no- 
good buzzard that would break a man’s arm for five 
dollars and his neck for ten. He did some time in jail, 
hut not nearly as much as he deserved. He’s back in 
these parts.” 

“Is he around here now?” 

Betty nodded. 

“What does he look like?” 

“He’s heavy-set. He has jet black hair and a lot of 
it that never sees a comb or brush. He’s got heavy 
eyebrows and a thick black mustache. His neck is 
hig enough to fit a horse collar, but it isn’t too big 
for Marsden. He’s big all over. And he’s greasy.” 

“I ain't seen anyone like that around here, have 
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you, Boss?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said Betty Jackson, “I have.” 

“Where?” 

“When?” 

The questions came from. Tennessee and Farns- 
worth respectively. 

“I see most of what goes on from the window of the 
kitchen. Trig Marsden isn’t one that you mistake. He 
drifted in here last evenin’ just after supper. I saw 
him go into the shack where Dude Dudley lives.” 

“Are you sure it was Marsden?” 

Betty nodded. “As I said, you don’t make a mistake 
about that big gorilla.” 

“How long was he with Dudley?” 

“About half an hour, then he rode away and Dude 
Dudley came to see me.’ 

“I mentioned that to you, Boss,” said ‘Tennessee. 

Farnsworth nodded. 

“There’s one thing more I want to mention.” 

Betty Jackson paused and looked at Tennessee. 
“A minute ago you mentioned Gene Autry, didn’t 
you?” 

“Thats right, an’ by ginger, when he gits here 
there'll be some hummin’ an’ buzzin’ of action. You 
wait an’ see.” 

Betty’s level eyes studied Tennessee's enthusiasm. 
“Do you,” she said, “know Gene Autry?” 

“Not to speak to but I’ve heard aplenty about him. 
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Why say, Miss Betty, when that hell-fer-leather crit- 
ter gets goin —” 

“Trig Marsden knows him,” said Betty, interrupt- 
ing. 

“He does, eh?” 

The girl nodded soberly. “I said that Marsden had 
done a turn in jail. It was Gene who put him there.” 

“Didn't I tell you?” demanded the grizzled old- 
timer, looking at Farnsworth. He wore a look of 
pride as if his knowledge of Gene Autry in some way 
qualified him to share in the credit of the special 
deputy’s achievements. 

“Why did you mention that?” asked Farnsworth. 

“If Dude Dudley knows he’s coming, and Dudley 
mentioned it to Marsden, Autry is likely to be dry- 
gulched before he gets here.” 

“Aw-w shucks,” said Tennessee, “a lout like Mars- 
den couldn't git away with it. Autry ain't one to let 
down his guard.” 

“I just thought I'd mention it,” said Betty, rising to 
her feet. “Now Ill see about breakfast.” 

She crossed the room, going through a door at the 
end into a sort of lean-to that had been added to the 
house to serve as a kitchen, thus making the living 
room specifically designed for living. 

Tennessee looked out the window, his hands 
jammed deep in his trouser pockets. He caught a 
glimpse of a rider approaching. ` ‘Someone,’ he said, 

‘is comin’ this way. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Tennessee watched through the window as the 
rider trotted his spirited mount toward the house and 
reined up at the post near the door. He saw the horse- 
man dismount, toss the reins over the horse’s head 
and drop them in a deft hitch about the post. 

“Nope,” the old man muttered as if arriving at a 
carefully worked out conclusion. “It ain’t him.” 

“What are you mumbling about?” demanded 
Farnsworth as he rolled his chair closer to the win- 
dow. 

“That aint him,” repeated Tennessee. “Gene — 
Autry, I mean.” 

“How do you know? You said you'd never seen 
Autry.” 

“Heard aplenty about him though. When Autry 
comes here, he'll swoosh up like a tornado! He'll rear 
up his hoss in a cloud o’ dust an’ hit the ground a-run- 
nin’. He'll come through that door like there ain't no . 
door at all.” 

Farnsworth looked at the mild-faced man who ap- 
proached the door. 

“Look at the clothes that gent is wearin’,” went on 
Tennessee as if to further prove his conclusion. “Why 
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they're as slick an’ neat as they cn be. Them clothes 
don’t show no signs of the fightin’ Gene Autry has 
heen through. Neither does his face. He aint even 
got a bullet crease on it.” 

“You wild-brained old fool,” began Jim Farns- 
worth as a light rap sounded on the door, “go let the 
stranger in and stop jumpin’ at conclusions. I expect 
you think a railroad engineer goes around with one 
pocket filled with coal and another with axle grease!” 

Tennessee opened the door and said, “Howdy,” 
without enthusiasm. “You lookin’ for someone?” 

Gene nodded and smiled. “I'm lookin’ for Jim 
Farnsworth,” he said in a soft, well-modulated voice. 
“Is this where TH find him?” 

Tennessee nodded and jabbed his thumb in the 
general direction of the wheel chair. “That’s Farns- 
worth,” he said. 

Gene said, “Thanks,” and crossed the room to grip 
the contractor’s extended hand as Tennessee saun- 
tered to the lean-to kitchen to see how breakfast was 
progressing. 

“Sit down,” invited Farnsworth. 

Gene tossed his hat to the chair, then placed an- 
other chair with the back toward Farnsworth. He 
straddled the chair’s seat and rested his arms on the 
bent-wood back. “I understand,” he said, “you're hir- 
ing men for particular jobs.” 

“I am. I’ve got to put a bridge across the canyon 


before the end of August. If I don’t finish the job TH 
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lose a pile of cash that I had to post as a bond, and TI! 
probably see another contracting company here in 
my place.” 

Gene Autry listened attentively, nodding from time 
to time, as Farnsworth explained the numerous things 
that had contributed to his request for help. “I’ve got 
no proof of anything,” he said. “Every one of the 
things that has happened could have been an acci- 
dent. On the other hand, every one of them could 
have been arranged by the outfit that would like to 
see me lose out.” 

“Care to name the outfit?” asked Gene. 

“Not at the present. Not until there’s evidence ot 
dirty work.” 

“T understand, Mr. Farnsworth.” 

“The last accident happened less than an hour 
ago, the contractor continued. “We've got a donkey 
engine at the edge of the canyon. We use ‘er to lower 
men and supplies to the floor of the canyon where 
were puttin’ in some supports. The cable on the en- 
gine snapped and let one of my best men fall. Ym still 
waitin’ to hear the report on him.” 

“I can give you that,” said Gene. 

“You can?” 

Gene Autry nodded soberly. “I stopped off at the 
job on my way to the house. Hank’s dead.” \ 

Farnsworth said, “I was afraid of that.” He paused. 
“Did you meet Dudley?” 

Gene shook his head. 


Gene and Farnsworth Talked Earnestly 
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“He’s a young engineer. Not much on personality 
and pretty stuck up, but he knows his business. I’ve 
got to leave things pretty much in his hands while 
Tm chained to this wheel chair.” 

“I reckon we'll meet,” replied Gene softly. He 
reached for the pocket of his shirt and drew out a 
couple of notes. He unfolded one and handed it to 
Farnsworth. “This,” he said, “will sort of prove that 
Tm the right man and not an impostor.” He grinned 
and Farnsworth was pleased with his frank, open 
manner. “This other note was left as a souvenir of a 
rap on the head I received.” 

Farnsworth’s face clouded when he read the un- 
signed note of warning. He looked from the note to 
Gene, then said, “What do you make of this?” 

“It’s a pretty safe bet that your suspicions were well 
founded, Mr. Farnsworth. Someone doesn’t want too 
much investigation of things around this job.” 

“That's right.” 

Gene told about the adventure at the water hole. 
“Tve got a pretty good idea who it was that knocked 
me out,” he finished. “I can make sure in a day or so 
when I’ve had time to look around this outfit.” 

“By any chance, do you suspect a man known as 
Trig Marsden?” 

Gene’s clear eyes registered surprise at the mention 
of the name. “How do you know about him?” 

Farnsworth repeated what Betty Jackson had told 
him a few minutes earlier. “He was seen talking to 
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Dude Dudley.” 

Gene nodded grimly. “There are,” he said slowly, 
as Tennessee returned to the room, “a lot of things 
that need investigation.” - 

“You bet yer doggoned shiny boots there is,” ex- 
ploded old Tennessee. “There’s a pack of things that 
need investigatin’ an’ we're waitin’ fer the gent to do 
that same.” 

Farnsworth scowled at his friend. 

Gene’s face wore a grin. “You are, eh?” he said. 

“Don’t mind old Tennessee,” said Farnsworth. 
‘He’s addlebrained.” 

“Addlebrained!” snorted Tennessee. “Wal you just 
wait till a man o’ my calibre shows up an’ you'll see 
how addlebrained I am. I'm a two-fisted, gun- 
slingin’ rip-snorter when I git started. Als I need 
is a sidekick an’ I cn lick my weight in wildcats! 
What’s more, that sidekick is a-goin’ to be here soon.” 

Farnsworth tried to break in. “Of all the gosh- 
awful, simple, fools,” he growled. 

“Who’s your sidekick, Tennessee?” asked Gene 
Autry. 

“He'll recernize the fightin’ man in me,” retorted 
Tennessee, “even if we ain’t never met.” 

‘TII bet he will,” replied the famous cowboy. 

Tennessee’s arms were waving as he dramatized his 
description. “It won't take him more’n two minutes 
to see what’s goin’ on around here,” the old man said. 
“He'll spot the crooks as quick as anyone else could 
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spot a boil on the arm. He'll point tuh someone an’ 
say “Thar’s a crook.’ Then he'll look around an’ he'll 
say “Thar’s another crook.’” Tennessee pointed a 
bony finger at a corner of the room to demonstrate 
just how the pointing would be done. “Then, by 
Jupiter,” he went on, “he'll call on those gents to draw 
their guns. That’s all he'll want, he'll just want ‘em 
to go fer their guns.” 

Now Tennessee crouched slightly and held both 
hands with the thumbs touching or about to touch 
his belt. “He'll stand like this, sort o ready an’ 
waitin’. The crooks’ll know the jig’s up. They'll go fer 
their guns an’ that'll be the story. Hell whip up a 
brace of shootin’ irons an’ ‘Wham!’ one of the crooks’ll 
drop. There'll be another ‘Wham?’ an’ the second 
crook’ll drop.” He dropped his hands and stood back, 
looking at the center of the floor. “Thar,” he said, “is 
your trouble sprawled out as dead as last year’s clo- 
ver! There won't be no fiddle-doodle with law courts 
an’ trials and juries. Not on yer life. A couple œ five 
cent ca'tridges is all he'll need.” 

Tennessee dropped his skinny frame to a chair and 
looked out the window while Jim Farnsworth shook 
his head slowly and muttered something beneath his 
breath. 

“I sure would like to meet this friend of yours,” said 
the amiable Gene Autry. “What’s his name?” 

Tennessee turned quickly. “Name? Great Day, 
aint you guessed it by this time? I’m talkin’ about 
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Gene Autry!” 

Tennessee’s description of the sublime fighting 
man had left Gene somewhat breathless. But when he 
learned that it was he, himself, who had been so 
energetically dramatized by the old man, his eyes 
went wide and his mouth fell open. He felt a sensation 
comparable to the sensation that might be imagined 
if the pit of a man’s stomach had suddenly gotten in 
the way of the business end of a battering ram at- 
tached to the front of a speeding locomotive. He felt 
as if some cosmic force had reached down deep with- 
in him, and snatched out all the words that might ap- 
propriately be used, together with the power of utter- 
ance. He felt himself gaping and gawking, yet unable 
to replace the expression by a more intelligent ar- 
rangement of his features. In short, Gene gasped in 
umazement. 

“Yes siree,” repeated Tennessee, “I'm talkin’ about 
Gene Autry.” 

When Jim Farnsworth spoke it was in the low voice 
of strained but retained patience that one often uses 
to address a troublesome child. “Tennessee, you'd 
better go soak your head in the water barrel an’ just 
lcave it there. But before you go, shake hands with 
Gene Autry.” 

It was Tennessee’s turn to stare. 

Farnsworth turned to Gene and said, by way of 
explanation: “The old fool’s tongue is hinged in the 
middle an’ loose at both ends.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIREWORKS BEGIN 


Tennessee shuffled into the lean-to kitchen and 
deposited a load of plates on the table next to the 
dishpan. “That's the last of ’em,” he told Betty, “ex- 
cept fer the coffee cups. Farnsworth an’ Autry are 
still talkin’.” 

The old man rolled up the sleeves of his flannel 
shirt. “Wash or dry?” he asked. 

“TIL wash ’em,’ " replied Betty Jackson. “Then TIL 
know they’re clean.” She glanced through the door to 
the table where the two men talked. “He’s hand- 
some,” she murmured. 

Tennessee snorted. 

“What’s the matter with you, Tennessee?” 

“I don't know as we're any better off than we was 
before,” the old man grumbled. 

“How's that?” 

“T studied Autry all through breakfast.” 

“So did I,” replied the girl with entirely different, 
emphasis. “Did you notice how gentlemanly he is?” 

“We don't need a gent around here. We need a 
two-gun man.” 

“He wears two guns.” 

“Yes, an’ did you notice em?” 
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“What about them?” — 

“Thunderation, the handles are as slick as the day 
they came from the factory. There ain’t so much as 
u scratch on ’em.” 

“Should there be scratches?” asked Betty as she 
swished the bar of soap in the water to make suds. 

“I've read an’ studied a lot about real gunslingers,” 
explained Tennessee, “anw I know what I’m talkin’ 
about. Autry ain’t gunned anyone because there ain't 
a single notch on his gun-butts.” 

Betty Jackson laughed. “What did you expect to 
see?” 

“I looked fer a man that could take the bull by the 
horns an’ deal with things around this job so’s there'd 
be no more trouble. Did you look at Autry’s face?” 

“Um-hum,” said Betty. | 

“Hain’t so much as one scar on it. Now it stands 
to reason that a man that’s fought with every kind of 
outlaw an’ stood up against guns an” knives, an’ fists, 
an’ the claws o’ mountain lions would show marks.” 

Betty smiled. “I suppose,” she said, “you'd like 
him better if he was more like Trig Marsden.” 

“Marsden?” 

“The crook I mentioned a little while ago. He’s got 
plenty of battle scars and he’s got notches on his guns. 
His face looks as if it’s been hammered by everything 
from a man’s fist to a mule’s hoof.” 

“Wal,” growled Tennessee reluctantly, “at least we 
know that Marsden is likely to put up a fight.” He 
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turned and waved a dish for emphasis. “Autry don’t 
even talk like a fightin’ man.” 

“I like his voice.” 

“Humph,” sniffed Tennessee. 

“Now that you ve raked Gene Autry over the coals, 
what about his horse? You've got to admit you never 
saw a finer looking hunk of horse.” 

Tennessee gazed out the window at Champ who 
stood quietly but with ears cocked on the alert. 

“The best hoss in the hull of the West can’t touch 
the ones that are born back home where I come from.” 

“In Tennessee?” 

“That's right.” 

“Well, is there anything wrong with Champ?” 

“Can't tell without lookin’ him over close,” grudged 
the old man, unwilling to admit a single good point 
about Gene Autry or his equipment. 

The conversation from the other room had sus- 
tained a sort of background undertone to the talk 
between Betty and Tennessee, but now a few words 
caught the girl’s attention. “Wait a minute,” she said 
to Tennessee as he began a sentence. 

“Matter?” 

“They're speaking of the cable that snapped.” 

“Oh.” Tennessee gave his attention to what was 
being said. . 

Gene Autry was speaking. “I stopped off at the job 
before I came here,” he said, “and looked things over. 


I saw the end of the cable that snapped.” 
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“You did, eh?” said Jim Farnsworth. “Could you 
learn anything by it?” 

“The end showed that it had been cut.” 

“Cut?” 

Gene Autry nodded. “Of course,” he said, “we 
van't jump to any conclusions yet.” 

“But if it was cut, Hank’s death was murder.” 

Gene Autry shook his head slowly. “It doesn’t do,” 
he said, “to jump at the obvious answer. Besides, 
there was something odd about the cut.” 

“How’s that?” 

“If someone wanted to weaken the cable so it 
would snap in use, they wouldn’t cut it all the way 
through. They'd file about half way through and 
lcave it so it would snap when a weight was put on it.” 

“That's right,” nodded Farnsworth. “Isn’t that how 
this one was cut?” 

“No.” Gene sipped the last of the coffee in his cup. 
“This wasn't cut with a file. It was cut with heavy 
cutters, and it was cut all the way through.” 

Jim nodded. 

Gene went on. “Unless someone got up to the edge 
of the cliff as the cable was running out to let the man 
down into the canyon, and snipped it through at one 
time, I can’t account for the way it was cut.” 

“I don’t see how anyone could do that without 
bein’ seen.” 

“Neither do I,” agreed Gene Autry. “That’s why 
I say we can’t jump at an answer.” 
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The door opened suddenly and slammed back to 
smack against the wall. _ 

Dude Dudley, his face dark with anger, stormed 
in. “Just what,” he demanded, “is the idea?” 

Farnsworth looked at Dudley and saw the small, 
waxed mustache that was one of the engineer's af- 
fectations quivering with the same anger that whit- 
ened Dudley's cheeks. 

“What’s the matter with you, Dudley?” he de- 
manded. 

Dudley pointed to Gene Autry. “Who's this and 
why does he come snoopin’ around and askin’ ques- 
tions when I’m not available?” 

“Suppose you calm down and get control of your- 
self, Dudley,” suggested Farnsworth. “This is a man 
Tve brought here to help us out. His name is Gene 
Autry. I—” 

Dudley splintered the introduction. “I don't care 
who he is,” he snapped. “If I'm in charge of this 
job, I wont have any cat-footed, sneakin’ upstart 
workin’ behind my back and questionin’ my men.” 

Gene Autry rose to his feet and set the chair back 
against the table. The twinkle of amusement that had 
at first come into his eyes at the larger man’s all-con- 
suming rage, was gone. “Just a minute,” he said. 

“Don't bother to give me an alibi. Just keep your 
nose out of my affairs, that’s all you've got to do.” 

‘Tm goin’ to give you just one explanation, because 
I think maybe your'e entitled to it. When I arrived 
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and saw what had happened, I asked where the man 
in charge was. They told me you were on the floor of 
the canyon, so I asked the man on the donkey engine 
what happened. He told me.” 

“Don't bother to apologize,” snarled Dudley. 

“That,” said Gene with a slight edge entering his 
voice, “was no apology.” 

Dudley turned to Farnsworth. “He hinted that 
Hank might have been murdered,” he said. “Why, 
the trouble-making interloper might as well have ac- 
cused me of the murder.” 

“Now, Dudley,” began Jim Farnsworth. 

“My men told me what he asked and how he exam- 
ined the end of the cable,” stated Dude. “Farnsworth, 
there’s already enough trouble around here without 
having this newcomer stirring up suspicion.” 

Betty and Tennessee forgot the dishwashing. They 
stood near the door, waiting for the inevitable fight. 
Though Gene Autry was nota small man, pee was 
at least three inches taller. 

“Dudley,” said Farnsworth, “you're talkin’ like a 
fool. Autry wouldn't do anything to stir up trouble.” 

“Well I don’t know what you call it, but when he 
implies that I murdered a man, I don’t like it. I won't 
take it, see?” 

“You're reachin’ a long way for that one,” said Gene. 

“Do you deny that you talked to the men?” 

Gene shook his head. “I don’t deny anything.” 

“Then you can’t deny that you suggested murder. 
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I know what you said, and I can prove it. I’m here to 
make you eat those words.” 

“Tm sorry, Dudley,” said Gene. “You seem to be 
spoilin’ for trouble and if you keep lookin’ long 
enough, you'll find it.” 

“Youll eat your words or I'll ram ’em down your 
throat.” 

Gene studied Dude Dudley. Though foppishly 
overdressed, the young engineer had a good pair of 
shoulders and an athletic way of carrying himself. 
“This,” he said, “isn’t a good place for a fight. It'd 
be a shame to break the nice things in this room.” 

Dude laughed scornfully. “The fight won’t last that 
long.” He touched Gene’s chest with an index finger. 
“You,” he said, “told the man at the donkey engine 
that the cable looked as if it had been cut. You said 
that Hank's death might be a murder and if so, some- 
one would hang.” 

Gene nodded. “That’s right. If it was murder, 
someone will hang. Now take your finger away. I 
don’t like bein’ poked in the chest.” 

“So you don’t like bein’ poked in the chest, eh?” 
sneered Dude. “How would you like bein’ smashed in 
the jaw?” 

“Don’t try it,” warned Gene, “unless you're pre- 
pared to back your play. There might be fireworks.” 

Dudley threw away the last of his self-control with 
a snarl. He started his fist moving as he cried, “T like 
fireworks.” 


CHAPTER SIX 
A DUDE’S CHANGE 


Dude Dudley was neither clumsy nor inexpe- 
rienced as a fighter. He knew how to throw all his 
weight behind a blow and how to hit hard. He started 
the first blow from his hip and shot it forward with 
the weight of his body back of it. His aim was accur- 
ate and his timing perfect, but the blow didn’t land. 
It went exactly where he wanted it to go, but Sate 
chin was not there to meet it. 

Gene Autry turned his head ever so slightly. The 
movement was made so easily and naturally that it 
seemed almost like a lazy gesture. 

Tennessee blinked and stared. He fully expected 
to see Gene driven across the room and into oblivion 
by that sizzling swing. Instead he saw Dude stagger- 
ing to regain his balance while Gene gazed at the 
larger man with interest. 

Dude had to take two steps to keep from falling. 
He recovered quickly and turned toward Gene Autry. 

“Aren't you,” said Gene softly, “being a little fool- 
ish?” 

“TIl show you,” bellowed Dudley. He rushed in, 
the force of his charge added to the second blow. 
Gene took a quick step to the side. It was too late for 
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Dude to change direction. He lunged past the cow- 
boy, tripped over a chair and stumbled against the 
wall with force enough to shake the building. 

Tennessee, Farnsworth, and Betty Jackson could 
hardly believe their eyes. Dudley was breathing hard 
from his efforts and stumbling all over the place. 
Gene Autry hadn’t so much as moved his arms from 
his sides. 

Dude’s face was nearly purple with blind rage. 
This calm man before him had already made him 
look ridiculous, and without the slightest effort. 
Moreover, Betty Jackson was a witness to the affair. 

Dudley cursed as he stood with his back to the wall, 
preparing for another charge. 

“This,” said Gene, “can't go on. If you're goin’ to in- 
sist on throwing your weight around, we'll have to put 
a stop to it before you smash up all the furniture.” 

“There'll be a stop to it,” snarled Dude. “TI flatten 
you to the floor!” He gathered himself, bracing one 
foot against the wall. He leaped ahead, both arms 
outstretched and reaching for Gene to clinch and 
change the fight into a rough-and-tumble brawl. This 
time Gene Autry didn’t dodge. 

He ducked beneath the outstretching arms. With 
lovely precision he jabbed his left forward to meet 
the oncoming Dude. His fist landed just beneath the 
lowest of Dude Dudley’s ribs. Dude would have 
doubled over but Gene’s right fist came up in a short 
uppercut to meet the other’s chin as it came down. 
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As the blow landed with a sharp smack, Gene stepped 
back a few inches. He had gauged the distance and 
the uppercut magnificently. Dude’s head was snapped 
back just far enough to place his jaw in perfect 
position for a full smash. Gene Autry’s attack was a 
simple process of one-two-three. The first to the stom- 
ach, the second to bring up the chin, and the third to 
put a sudden and complete ending to the battle. 

As Gene’s fist connected with Dude’s chin, the 
crack was echoed by Tennessee who grunted as if he 
too felt the sting of the blow. Dudley was driven back 
against the table, which in turn crashed into a chair. 
Then all three, man, table and chair slid across the 
room and into the wall. The chair splintered, cups 
bounced from the table to the floor and Dude 
sprawled with his eyes closed. 

Betty Jackson breathed an exclamation, “Golly!” 

Tennessee said, “What in tarnation did you hit him 
with?” 

Gene Autry bent over the unconscious form and 
felt gingerly of the chin. “I guess he'll be all right in a 
few minutes,” he said simply. “I'd better throw a little 
water on him.” As he crossed the room for a pail that 
stood near the door he apologized for damaging the 
furniture. 

“Don't let that worry you,” replied Jim Farnsworth. 
“He asked for it.” 

“He sure seemed anxious for a fight,” replied the 


cowboy, picking up the pail by the handle. “T didn’t 
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want to have a lot of friction here, but it looks as if 
it couldn’t have been avoided.” 

Farnsworth nodded soberly. Both he and Gene 
Autry realized that open enmity would in no way 
help the construction of the bridge. But that fight, 
with Dudley as he was, could no more have been 
avoided than it could now be undone. Dude had 
obviously come into the house for no other purpose 
than to start a fight, hoping perhaps to move Gene 
Autry on his way. 

Tennessee rejected all his former ideas about the 
mild-mannered Autry. He had a vague feeling of 
guilt for having so misjudged and underestimated 
the cowboy. To relieve himself of this feeling he com- 
mented favorably on Champ. 

“That’s sure a fine-lookin’ hoss you got,” he said 
irrelevantly. 

Gene paused halfway toward Dudley. “Champ? 
They don’t come any finer. He was born in Tennes- 
see. 

“Tennessee?” whooped the old man. “Now if that 
aint somethin!” He turned to Betty and exclaimed, 
“Didn't I tell you the best hosses came from Tennes- 
see?” k 

“Yes,” replied the girl, looking at Gene. “Do you 
want a towel so you can wet his face?” she asked. 

Gene smiled and shook his head. “We won't need 
that,” he said. “This’ll do all right.” 

He inverted the pail and cascaded the contents 
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directly on Dude Dudley’s face. The result was in- 
stantaneous. Dude wakened with a wild cry and a 
waving of arms. He spluttered and rolled to the side. 
Then he gained his feet and stood for a moment with 
tiny streams of water running down his face and 
dripping from his clothing to a fast-gathering pool 
about his feet. His fists were clenched and he stood 
poised, as if about to renew the battle. 

Gene smiled pleasantly and said, “You'd better go 
and get dry clothes on. It’s easy to catch cold when 
you go around that way.” 

For fully half a minute Dude stood motionless. 
It appeared that he was simply trying to regain his 
still-confused senses but a shrewd observer could 
have told that he was in full possession of his faculties 
and paused only to size up the situation and de- 
termine the best course of action. 

In that time the flame of anger went out of his 
eyes to be replaced by a cunning look. He stepped 
forward, dripping wet, and held out a hand.“I guess,” 
he said, “I had it coming to me. Shake hands.”. 

Gene gripped the others hand and grinned. 

“We're both working for the same outfit,” said 
Dudley. “I guess I lost my head when I thought you'd 
been questioning the men about me behind my back. 
I didn’t stop to reason it out.” 

“That's the stuff,” broke in Jim Farnsworth with a 
great feeling of relief. “Tm mighty glad to see you 
show the right spirit, Dude. It takes a lot of courage to 
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make a proud man admit he’s made a mistake.” 

Tennessee grinned and felt good about things in 
general. The crisis was, past. Now that Gene and 
Dude were apparently friends there was little likeli- 
hood of friction from any other source. 

Betty Jackson’s eyes closed slightly as she studied 
Dude with a calculating manner. As a woman, with 
that sixth sense that is peculiar to women, she saw a 
lack of honesty in Dude’s eyes. She saw the insin- 
cerity that Dude’s handclasp couldn’t conceal. She 
hoped Gene Autry wouldn’t trust this man too far. 

“Tm glad you're here,” Dude told Gene. “I really 
am. Mr. Farnsworth feels that some of the things 
that have happened on this job were done on purpose. 
I don’t share the feeling with him, but with you here, 
we ll find out the truth. If there is someone fighting 
against us, itll be mighty good to find it out before 
it’s too late.” 

Gene Autry nodded. 

Dude turned to Jim Farnsworth. “I wanted to tell 
you,” he said, “that Hank was killed by the fall. He 
must have been killed instantly.” 

“Autry told me.” 

“At least the poor devil didn’t suffer.” Dude turned 
to Gene. “Tm going to change my clothes. If you'll 
drop over to my shack in a few minutes, I’ve got some- 
thing to show you.” 

“TI be there,” replied Gene, “as soon as I’ve un- 
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saddled Champ and put him to grazin’. 
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“You'll find me in the small cabin next to the big 
bunkhouse,” called Dude over his shoulder as he left 
the house. 

Jim Farnsworth told Tennessee to show Gene 
Autry a small room in a wing of the house that he 
might use as his own, and then to show him where he 
might stable Champ. 

The room that was to be Gene Autry’s was small, 
but quite adequate. A narrow bed filled one end. A 
dresser which supported a tin pan and a pitcher of 
water stood against the opposite wall. Between the 
two there was a window that was directly opposite 
the door. 

Gene muttered something about the room being 
first rate, but his thoughts were elsewhere. He won- 
dered where Trig Marsden fitted into the scheme of 
things! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE DONKEY ENGINE 


. Gene Autry placed his comb and brush and other 
toilet articles on a small shelf beneath the mirror. 
His spare clothes were stowed in drawers in the wash- 
stand. He unrolled his poncho and hung it from a nail 
driven in the back door. Then he placed his empty 
saddlebags in a corner of his room. 

He splashed water from the pitcher into the basin 
and scrubbed away the trail dust and sweat that had 
accumulated during the ride that had begun hours 
ago at the water hole. He ran a comb through his hair 
and put on his hat. 

He stood for a moment, gazing out the window. 
He could see the three crude buildings about a hun- 
dred yards away. The long, narrow bunkhouse was 

flanked by a small, square building on each side. 
One, Gene decided, was the office, the other Dude 
Dudley’s quarters. 

Beyond those buildings he saw the edge of the 
canyon where work was progressing on the bridge. 
There was a corral for the horses, a row of wagons 
and.a lean-to where wagon repairs could be made. 
He assumed that there would be a blacksmith’s forge 
beneath the roof of the lean-to. He saw the donkey 
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engine at the edge of the canyon and heard the faint 
chugging of its operation. There was a pile of heavy 
timbers next to an assortment of other building ma- 
terials. The woods from which the timbers came 
could be seen half a mile away. 

Gene decided to make a brief inspection of the 
job before keeping his appointment with Dude Dud- 
ley. He was already familiar with the system that 
Farnsworth had introduced. 

It was something like an assembly line with each 
man doing a specialized piece of work. In the woods, 
men who knew how cut down the carefully selected 
trees. Others fell upon these trees and cleared the 
solid, straight trunks, cutting them to convenient 
lengths according to specifications. When the trunks 
were clean, the wide-bladed axes cut the branches 
into shorter lengths for fuel to keep the donkey engine 
running. The whole process was geared to the move- 
ment of the wagons. By the time a timber was ready 
for removal, a wagon and strong team were on hand 
to move it. It was fastened by chains to the rear axle 
of the wagon while other men threw the firewood 
into the wagon box. As loaded wagons moved from 
the woods to the site of the job, empty wagons 
traveled in the opposite direction. 

The donkey engine was hitched to a crane. The 
cable ran over this crane to a drum on the engine. 
‘Timbers that had already been roughly cut to size 
were lowered over the canyon’s edge to the men 
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below. Here the final fitting was made, bolt holes 
drilled, and the timbers set and bolted in place. 

The grapevine that is peculiar to nearly every 
place where a number of people work, had already 
carried news of the fight in Farnsworth’s house and 
the humiliation of Dude Dudley. Gene found friendly 
smiles on every face he saw. But there was grimness 
back of those smiles. 

Though work progressed smoothly, once it had 
been gotten under way after the tragedy that had 
marked the day’s beginning, there was none of the 
constant chatter that is generally to be found where 
men are working together. There were no jokes, no re- 
partee, no dry and sometimes very witty comments. 
The men spoke only when necessary. They worked 
with grim earnestness. 

In his short tour of the job, Gene Autry decided 
that those men were sticking to it because of loyalty 
to Jim Farnsworth. They didn’t want to work on that 
particular job. Each man had a secret feeling that 
more trouble was to come. Many would have quit, 
but Jim Farnsworth had asked them to stick. Gene 
liked the calibre of the men. 

He approached the donkey engine where an ex- 
railroad engineer presided. 

“Heard about your argument with Dudley,” mut- 
tered Pat Doyle as he shook Gene’s hand. 

“It wasn’t really an argument,” replied Gene. 

“Whatever it was, I sure wish I'd ọ seen it. Be- 
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Gene Spoke to Pat Doyle, the Engineer 
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jabers, that spalpeen’s had it comin’ to him fer a long 
time.” 

Gene liked the round-faced engineer with the 
thick brogue. He smiled and said, “We patched it up. 
Dudley’s all right. He came up like a man and shook 
hands.” 

* The twinkle went out of Pat’s china-blue eyes. 
“That ain't like Dude,” he said. 

“No?” 

“Tf he shook hands, sure it’s my bet he had his fin- 
gers crossed. You watch yerself, Autry, an’ keep a 
wall at yer back. 

“I mean it, lad. I’m old enough to be yer father 
an’ I’ve worked all me life amongst hard men. I’ve 
worked wit’ Jim Farnsworth these ten years past an’ 
I'd vouch fer any one o’ the boys that are here, save 
Dude Dudley.” 

“How is it that Farnsworth hired him?” 

“Sure there was no choice. There had to be a man 
that knew bridge buildin’. Big Jim had busted his 
leg an’ couldn’t git around. Dude happened to have 
written a letter to him askin’ fer a job, so Big Jim 
hired him.” 

“Then Farnsworth broke his leg before Dudley 
came here.” | 

“That he did,” responded Doyle. He picked up a 
handful of waste and wiped away some grease that 
had slopped on the donkey engine. While paying un- 
duly close attention to this detail he muttered, “He 
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needn’t have busted his leg, neither.” 

“How’s that?” asked Gene. “Was he careless?” 

Pat shook his head slowly. “I dunno as it was Big 
pe that was careless,” he muttered, “but sure as yer 

orn, someone was careless.” l 

“Were you on this engine when Hank was killed?” 

Pat sighed and looked off in the distance. The blue 
sky seemed to reflect from his eyes. He nodded with- 
out speaking. 

Gene didn’t break the silence. He waited quietly. 

Finally Pat wiped his hand on the leg of his over- 
all and said, “Dude Dudley cut a section out © the 
cable. He’s goin’ to try an’ find what made it bust.” 

“Did you splice it?” 

Pat nodded. 

A distant whistle sounded from somewhere at the 
hottom of the canyon. “That,” said Pat, “is the signal 
to bringer up. Wait a second an’ I'll show yez where 
It’s spliced.” 

He pulled back a lever and threw the engine in 
gear. It chugged noisily and tiny wisps of steam shot 
from the top of the cylinder alongside the boiler 
with each stroke of the piston. A big drum with a 
diameter of about three feet, turned slowly reeling in 
the cable. 

Gene watched the cable as it fell into the grooves 
on the drum. It was about as large as a man’s finger, 
made up of many strands of fine wire, twisted and 
woven together. Though not new, it appeared to be 
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in good condition. It should have been capable of 
supporting many times the weight of a heavy man. 

“This,” said Gene, “is the second time I’ve been 
here.” 

“Sure, I heard you was here,” replied Pat Doyle. 
“I guess I must've been wit’ all the others lookin’ 
down into the canyon at the time or I'd o’ seen you.” 

Gene Autry remembered how the men grouped at 
the edge of that gap. Though less than twenty yards 
from where the engine was anchored not one of those 
men noticed the newcomer as he examined the cable 
and noted that it had a freshly cut appearance. 

“You,” went on Pat Doyle, “thought the cable had 
been cut, didn’t yez?” 

Gene nodded, marveling at the way news spreads. 

“I cn explain that, if yuh want.” 

“Can you?” 

Pat nodded. “Dudley was comin’ this way when 
Hank let out a yell like a wild banshee. At the same 
instant, I seen the cable go slack an’ knew what had 
happened. Dudley went an’ looked down, then he 
yelled at me to bring the cable up slow like. I done 
that same until the busted end was in Dude’s hands. 
Then he come an’ got the heavy cutters an’ snipped 
about six inches off the cable.” 

“Where the break was?” 

Pat nodded and said, “Right.” 

“Where is the piece he cut off?” 

“He put it in his pocket. Then he told me to wind 
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in the cable, which I done.” 

Gene recalled that the cable, what there was of it, 
had been wholly coiled on the big drum when he 
had seen it earlier. 

“There was nothin’ more fer me tuh be doin’ here, 
no I went to the edge o’ the canyon wit’ the rest o’ the 
men to see if I could be œ’ help.” 

“What did Dudley do then?” 

“Ie took the cutters an’ went below.” 

“It’s a hard trail, isn’t it?” 

“Mighty hard. Were goin’ to sling a rope ladder 
down fer them as are leary about usin’ the cable or 
the trail.” 

“What did Dudley do when he got to the floor?” 

“First he looked at poor Hank an’ found there was 
nothin’ cd be done fer him. Then he looked at the 
vable that was down there. He cut a few inches off 
at that side o’ the break. Then he climbed back up 
here,” 

“Why did he cut the cable?” 

“I Te says he’s goin’ to find out why it snapped. Sure 
in’ that’s somethin’ all of us would like to know.” 

Pat stopped the engine as the claws reached the 
place where they were to grip a supply of timbers. 
Ils pointed to a splice in the cable as it rested on the 
lrum, “There,” he said, “is where I spliced it. I had 
tuh do that an’ rig it over the beam so’s we could 
hring Hank out from below.” 

(Gene examined the splice and found it well done. 
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“Did you,” he asked, “examine the rest of the cable?” 

“That I did, an’ it’s as sound as a nut. There aint 
no reason why it should o’ busted.” 

“You said Dude Dudley cut off each side of the 
break. Where are the pieces?” 

“He’s got ‘em. He’s got the cutters too.” 

“Did he show you the break?” 

“Yes,” nodded Pat Doyle, “he did. I know what 
yer thinkin’, Autry, but yer wrong. It was a break 
all right, an’ there ain't no question about it.” 

“Sure I’m one to give the divil his due. I don’t like 
Dude Dudley, the conceited ape, an’ I don’t like takin’ 
orders from the-spalpeen, but he knows his job an’ 
he’s all we got. He did show some nerve when he 
went down there to see if he could help Hank.” 

“That's right,” replied Gene. 

Pat grinned. “He showed more nerve,’ he said, 
“when he got the fool notion he could lambaste you. 
But maybe that was the conceit of him. He thinks 
he’s a hit wit’ the ladies an’ a fighter amongst men.” 

“Tve got to talk to him,” said Gene. “I'd better 
shove on.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
SOMETHING ABOUT A FOOTPRINT 


Dude Dudley opened the door and invited Gene 
Autry to come into his cabin. He had changed his 
clothes and wore an outfit that was a perfection of 
fine tailoring. His whipcord trousers were topped by 
a hand-tooled belt. His shirt was made of the finest 
kind of tan gabardine and worn open at the throat. 
About his neck there was a yellow silk bandanna, 
knotted at the side. His hair was freshly combed with 
every wave in place. He had even waxed the ends of 
his mustache and twisted them to needle points. 

“Come on in,” he invited. 

“Hope I didn’t keep you waitin’ too long, Dudley,” 
suid Gene. “I was lookin’ over the layout here and 
got into a conversation with Pat Doyle.” © 

“That’s all right,” replied Dude genially. “I had a 
lot of paper work to do.” He gestured toward a large 
dosk with a table top that stood against one wall of 
the cabin. “Tve been going over the blueprints of the 
bridge.” 

Gene’s eyes covered the room and noted every 
detail without apparently seeing much of anything. 
The furniture was plain and the floor was bare, but 
the walls were nearly concealed with tacked-up pic- 
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tures. Most of the pictures were of beautiful girls, all 
staring with fixed smiles. Gene recognized several as 
prominent actresses and guessed that the others were 
lesser-known lights of the stage. 

Those pictures that were not the faces of girls, 
were pictures of Dude Dudley himself. There was 
one in which he wore an ultra-fashionable riding out- 
fit and stood beside a white horse. There was another 
showing him in front of a building that might have 
been a school, holding a rolled-up paper that was 
probably a diploma. There were many pictures show- 
ing just Dude’s head and shoulders, and that toothy 
and insincere smile. 

“Sit down there,” invited Dude, motioning to the 
single chair in the room. 

“Td just as soon stand,” replied Gene. “T sit in the 
saddle so much, it’s good to stretch my legs once in 
a while.” | l 

“Suit yourself,” replied the other, sitting on the 
edge of the bunk. “There are quite a few things we'll 
have to talk over, but the main reason I wanted you 
to come here was so I could show you this.” 

He leaned over and picked up two short lengths 
of cable from a stand near the head of the bunk. 
“This is part of the cable that broke this morning.” 

Gene took the lengths and studied them. One end 
of each showed a clean cut, made with powerful cut- 
ters. The other ends were frayed. While Gene studied 
the bits of metal, Dude told how he had secured them, 
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u story that had already been told by Pat Doyle. 

“What do you figure on doin’ with these?” asked 
Gene Autry. . 

“Tm going to send them to an expert and find out 
why the cable broke.” 

“Do you know an expert of that sort?” 

“Yes. He’s an instructor in the school where I stud- 
icd engineering. If anyone can tell me, he can.” 

Gene poked at the frayed ends with his fingernail. 
IIc bent the single strands apart, then held them 
closer to the window and squinted at them. Then he 
oxamined his fingers. 

“There's no rust on them,” stated Dude. “I thought 
they might have rusted through, but that wasn’t the 
case. I can’t see any reason why that cable should 
lave snapped. Can you?” 

Gene shrugged his shoulders in a way that might 
live meant almost anything. He tossed the cable 
toward the table in a casual manner and then ac- 
cepted the earlier invitation to sit down. He crossed 
his knees and looked at Dude. 

“I suppose you know why I'm here,” he said. 

“Not exactly. I know that there’s been a lot of trou- 
ble on this job and that Big Jims badly hampered by 
hving tied up with a broken leg. If it wasn’t for that 
lwoken leg, I don’t suppose either of us would be 
here,” 

“Jim Farnsworth sent a letter to a very good friend 
of mine, and this friend asked me to come and talk to 
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the boss.” Gene fingered the pocket of his shirt and 
brought out a folded bit of paper. He glanced at it, 
then looked back at Dude Dudley. 

“While Farnsworth is laid up,” said Dude, “he has 
to listen to everything that old fool tells him.” 

“Old fool?” 

“I don’t know his name. They call him Tennessee.” 

“He didn’t strike me as bein’ a fool,” said Gene. 

“At any rate,” went on Dude Dudley unperturbed, 
“Tennessee has been filling Farnsworth’s ear with a 
lot of stuff about some mysterious individual who's 
trying to prevent work on the bridge.” 

“You don’t think that’s the case?” 

“No.” 

“Maybe youre right, Dudley,” said Gene Autry. 

“You,” said Dude, “are here to find out if Tennes- 
see is right. Well, I'll be glad to help you all I can. I 
want you to know that.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Tf it'll make Farnsworth feel any better about it, 
then it’s a good thing you're here.” 

Gene nodded. “A minute ago,” he said, “I men- 
tioned a friend of mine that had been sent a letter.” 
He leaned forward and extended the folded paper to 
Dude Dudley. “Read this.” 

Dude unfolded the paper and glanced at it cas- 
ually. Then his eyes widened and he read it more 
carefully. He looked at Gene and said, “This can’t be 
from Farnsworth.” 
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Gene felt in his pocket and brought out a second 
note. “Doggone,” he muttered. “I’ve given you the 
wrong one. Here’s the letter Farnsworth wrote.” 

“But what is this one?” 

“That’s from an hombre that rapped me on the 
head last night to show that he really meant the warn- 
ing you just read.” 

“Do you know who it is?” asked Dude rather 
sharply. 

Gene Autry nodded. 

“Someone around here?” 

“He's been around here.” 

“Who is he?” 

“The name is Trig Marsden. D’you happen to know’ 
him?” 

Dudley shook his head. “I've never heard the 
nune. 

“Maybe he used a different name when you talked 
to him.” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded Dude 
sharply. “I don’t remember talking to anyone.” 

“I saw his tracks right outside this cabin.” 

“You did?” 

Gene nodded evenly. 

“When?” l 

“I can show them to you right now. They're still 
there, Dude. Care to see them?” 

“Yes I would!” Dudley stalked to the door and 
threw it open wide. “Show me,” he said. 
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Gene Autry went through the door and pointed 
to the ground at the side of the cabin. “You can’t 
mistake ’em,” he said. “No one but Trig Marsden has 
feet as big as that.” 

Clearly defined in the ground that had been damp- 
ened by the dew and fog, there were the huge im- 
prints of a small-heeled boot of surprising size. 

“Wait a minute,” said Dudley suddenly. “I just 
happened to remember—” 

Gene waited, but his eyes were fixed on those 
tracks. There was something about them that wasn’t 
as it should be. He couldn’t decide just what was 
wrong, but he sensed, with that peculiar instinctive- 
ness that men whose lives often depend upon their 
vigilance are known to have, that the tracks were not 
as they should be. 

“I just happened to remember that dicks was a 
man here last evening.” 

“There was?” 

Dudley nodded. “He rapped on the door the same 
as you did. I opened it and he asked if I knew the 
country east of here. I told him I hadn’t been in the 
West very long. He asked quite a few questions and 
then went on his way.” 

“Didn't he give his name?” 

“No, but he was a big man, mighty big and he had 
a very heavy black mustache. Would that be Trig 
Marsden?” 

“That,” replied Gene Autry, “would be.” He 
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couldn’t decide from Dudley’s manner whether the 
story was true or one that had been cleverly impro- 
vised when the footprints were pointed out. 

Dudley said, “I don’t know why his prints are 
along the side of the cabin. If he’d wanted to peek in 
the window at me, he'd have gone to the other side 
of the shack.” 

“We'll talk about him some other time,” said Gene. 
IIe wanted the chance to consider those footprints, 
to try and find the thing about them that was unusual. 
Whatever it was, it eluded him. 

“I didn’t think anything more about it,” went on 
Dude Dudley as if trying to make his story more con- 
vincing. “I didn’t even wait to see if he had come here 
ona horse. I was thinking about—” he paused, “about 
something else.” He didn’t care to state that his mind 
had been filled with romantic ideas, later dispelled, in 
which Betty Jackson played a leading role. 

Betty Jackson’s voice broke in from the distance. 
She was calling from the door of the house. “Gene,” 
whe called, “Gene Autry.” 

As Gene turned she motioned for him to come. Her 
manner clearly showed anxiety. , 


CHAPTER NINE 
FOLDING MONEY 
As Gene Autry approached the house, Betty Jack- 


son ran forward to meet him. It was obvious that some 
sort of an emergency had arisen. 

“Mr. Farnsworth wants you right away,” said Betty 
breathlessly. 

“What's wrong, Miss Betty?” 

“It’s about Trig Marsden! He and Dude Dudley, 
the two of them are up to something, the polecats.” 

Dudley had remained at his own front door when 
Gene responded to the girl's beckoning gesture. Gene 
glanced toward the cabin as he stepped to the porch 
and saw Dude still in the doorway, gazing toward the 
large house. 

“What about Trig Marsden?” Gene asked.\, 

Tennessee broke in, “The ornery murderin’ snake 
in the grass,” he fumed. “Wait'll Farnsworth tells 
you.” 

Jim Farnsworth broke in from the far side of the’ 
room where he sat in his wheel chair. “Autry, some- 
thin’s just come up that puts a new complexion on 
things around here.” 

“How’s that?” 

“One of the boys went to town to send a telegram 
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orderin’ new cable.” 

Gene nodded. “I know about that.” 

“Tell him about the envelope,” blurted Tennessee. 
“That’s the part that’s got the meat in it.” 

“Tennessee,” said Betty, closing the door, “be quiet 
und Jet Mr. Farnsworth tell the story.” 

“Yes!” added Farnsworth emphatically. “Stop hop- 
pin’ and wavin’ your skinny arms around.” 

Tennessee looked hurt, but obeyed. 

“As I was saying, Jim Jergin rode into town to order 
a new cable. While he was there he went to the post 
ollice to pick up the mail. There was a man standin’ 
outside the post office that stopped him and intro- 
duced himself as Trig Marsden.” 

Gene Autry’s lips compressed to a thin line. 

“The name didn’t mean anything to Jim. He didn’t 
know what Betty had said about seein’ Trig Marsden 
here last night, or about the way he attacked you. 
Mursden asked Jim if there’d been any trouble around 
here this mornin’. Jim told him about the cable 
heakin’ and Hank bein’ killed.” 

Gene nodded. 

Farnsworth reached into a saddlebag that had been 
uuspended from the side of his wheel chair and drew 
uut n bulky brown envelope. 

"Marsden handed this to Jim Jergin and said to 
luc it to Dude Dudley as soon as he got back here. 
Jiu brought it to me, instead.” 


"Why did he do that?” asked Gene. 
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“Because the flap of the envelope was loose and 
Jim saw what was inside it.” Farnsworth extended 
the envelope with the flap folded back so Gene could 
see that the bulkiness was caused by money. A thick 
wad of bills. “Look at that!” invited Farnsworth. 

“Bribe money, that’s what it is,” shouted Tennes- 
see. “It’s money paid fer the murder of pore ole Hank.” 

Gene Autry didn’t speak. He looked from the en- 
velope to Big Jim. Then at Betty. 

“What do you think about it?” demanded the girl. 

“I guess that’s the answer, isn't it?” demanded 
Farnsworth. 

“What are you going to do about it?” inquired 
Gene. “Jump at conclusions or be levelheaded and 
think it over?” 

Farnsworth placed the envelope in his lap. “What's 
there to think over?” he said. “Isn't the answer plain 
enough?” i 

“What if the flap hadn’t been open?” 

“We wouldn’t have known about this. There’d 
have been more trouble before we found out about 
Dudley.” 

“Why that buzzard,” Tennessee broke in again, “he 
should be strung up an’ tarred an’ feathered, then 
hosswhipped an’ shot! He’s a murderer, that’s what!” 

“Let's suppose,” said Gene slowly, “that you ac- 
cept Dude's guilt on the strength of this evidence. 
You'll call in the law, turn him over, and he'll be held 
for trial. Isn’t that it?” 


Autry Looked From the Envelope to Big Jim 
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“Tm fer dealin’ with him right here an’ now,” 
barked Tennessee. 

“Allright,” said Gene, turning to the old man, “sup- 
pose you deal with him here and now. Farnsworth’ ll 
be without an engineer. Then who'll build the 
bridge?” 

There was a pause during which Betty, Tennessee 
and Farnsworth looked at each other for ideas. Then 
all three looked at Gene. 

“What would you suggest?” asked Big Jim. 

“We don’t know why Trig sent that cash to Dudley. 
Let's call Dudley ; in here and give it to him. See what 
he says about it.” 

“Ah-h,” complained Tennessee, “that cussed liar’ll 
have a handy yarn that'll account fer it somehow. 
If he can’t think of a good story, he'll say he don’t 
‘know why the cash was sent tuh him.” 

Nevertheless, Tennessee was dispatched for the 
engineer. 

Dudley came in with a question mark on his face. 
Without a word, Farnsworth handed him the en- 
velope. 

Dude peered inside and said, “Money.” 

Farnsworth nodded. 

_ Dude drew out the bills and ran through them 
quickly. “Must be close to a thousand dollars,” he 
said. “What’s it for?” 

“It’s yours.” 

“Mine?” A wide grin broke over Dudley’s face. 
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“All mine? What is it, a bonus from you?” 

Farnsworth shook his head slowly. “No,” he said 
pointedly. “It’s no bonus from me. It might be a bonus 
though, for special work that you’ve done.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Trig Marsden sent that to you.” 

“Marsden?” Dudley looked from Farnsworth to 
Gene Autry. “That’s the man you spoke of!” 

Gene nodded. . 

“That's the man who was here last evening. The 
one who left his footprints near my cabin.” 

“That's right, Dudley. The same man,” said Gene. 

“But why is he sending me this money?” 

Gene Autry decided that Dudley was one of two 
things. He was genuinely surprised or he was an actor 
with marvelous control of his emotions. 

“I,” said Farnsworth, “don’t know. Do you?” 

Dude Dudley shook his head emphatically. Turn- 
ing to Gene Autry he said, “Do you know anything 
about this?” 

Gene Autry shook his head. 

Dude turned the envelope over, examining both 
sides, “There’s no name on it,” he said, “maybe it was 
meant for someone else.” 

“It’s for you all right,” insisted Farnsworth. “Mars-. 
don gave it to Jim Jergin and told him to take it to 
you. 

“I-I don’t know what to do about it,” said Dude 
slowly. “I can’t keep it unless I know what it’s for.” 
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“The best way to find out,” put in Gene Autry with 
his usual directness, “is to ask Marsden why he gave it 
to you.” He shifted his position slightly and continued 
speaking. “I'd like to ask Marsden a few questions. 
I think TIl ride into town and see him. If you want me 
to, Dudley, TIl take that envelope along with me.” 

“Will you?” asked Dude disarmingly. “I'd appre- 
ciate that.” 

“Glad to,” replied Gene. 

“You plannin’ to go alone?” asked Farnsworth. 

Gene nodded. 

“Risky, ain't it? Maybe you'd better take two or 
three of the boys along with you. From what I’ve 
heard about Trig Marsden, he'd like to start trouble.” 

“Tt looks to me as if he’s already started it,” replied 
Gene. “Td sooner go alone.” 

“You can probably take care of yourself,” observed 
Dude dryly as he rubbed his chin. “Here’s the money. 
TIl be glad to know why he sent it.” 

The meeting broke up. Dude went to the bridge 
and Gene went to prepare for the ride to town. 

Gene’s preparations consisted mainly of inspecting 
his weapons. He brought cleaning equipment, oil, 
and a small screwdriver from his saddlebags and 
placed them conveniently on the floor. Sitting on the 
edge of his bunk, he unloaded both pistols and pro- 
ceeded to take them apart and clean them. 

While he wiped away the last traces of the old oil, 
his mind was free to think. He recalled those foot- 
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prints along the side of Dudley's cabin. Trig Mars- 
den’s footprints. Some detail about them kept ham- 
mering at his subconcious mind, clamoring for recog- 
nition. He thought of them as he had seen them last. 
A row of bootmarks, close together, in a single line 
along the cabin’s left wall. Why had Trig Marsden 
gone there? The prints were unmistakably his. 

Gene recalled the previous evening and the foot- 
prints he had found near the ashes of the campfire at 
the water hole. Those too had been made by Trig 
Marsden. He thought of the fire. There hadn't been 
time to get curious about that fire before. The blow 
on the head had broken up his inspection. Now those 
ashes returned to puzzle him. Why had Marsden built 
the fire? There had been no sign that it had been used 
for cooking. It certainly hadn’t been needed for heat. 
The ashes, as Gene remembered them, were wood un- 
mixed with paper, so there was scant likelihood that 
Trig had burned incriminating papers of any kind. 

Trig Marsden’s actions were certainly peculiar. 
Among other things that called for explanation, was 
the very existence of Gene Autry! With ample oppor- 
tunity to kill him, why had Trig merely left a note of 
warning? 

Gene put the pieces of his guns together and tried 
the mechanism. He filled the cylinders with fresh 
curtridges, hefted the guns and put them into their 
respective holsters. He stood and hitched up his belt 
and decided he was ready for the trip to town. 


CHAPTER TEN 
FACE TO FACE 


When Gene Autry reached the saddle shed, he 
found Tennessee there ahead of him. The old man 
stood next to Champ, looking pleased and proud. 

“I figgered to save you some time,” he said. “I come 
here an’ saddled yer hoss for yuh. All you got tuh do 
is mount up an hit fer town.” 

“That’s fine,” said Gene amiably. “Thanks.” 

“Aw, that’s nothin’.” 

“You must have a way with horses. Champ is 
mighty fussy about people he doesn’t know. There 
aren't many who can throw a saddle over him.” 

- “It’s all in knowin’ how,” replied Tennessee mod- 
estly. “I savvy a good hoss.” 

Gene saw Champ’s head turned to watch, and 
noted a devilish glint in the horse’s eye. _ 

“Didn't you have any trouble?” he said. 

“None tuh speak of. At first the critter backed 
off from me, but I jest put the saddle down, put a hand 
on his neck an’ told him what’s what. ‘See here,’ I says, 
‘I aim tuh throw a saddle on you an’ I’m a-goin’ tuh 
do it. There ain’t no use you bein’ persnickety about it 
because I’m just as cussed stubborn an’ determined as 
you are. Wal, with that he ca’med down an’ stood 
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still an’ I didn’t have no trouble at all.” 

Gene reached forward and felt of the wide strap 
that ran from the saddle around the horse's belly. 
He shoved his fist beneath it. 

“The cinch is just a little loose,” he said. “Other- 
wise it’s all right.” 

“Loose?” queried Tennessee. “That's funny. It wuz 
tight as cd be when I buckled ‘er. Lemme pull it up 
another notch.” 

Gene stepped back and winked at Champ. 

Tennessee grabbed the end of the strap and gave 
a tug. “Thar,” he said. “It’s tight now.” He stepped 
back, “I dunno how come I left’er so loose. It wouldn't 
be safe tuh sit a saddle as loose as that one was. Itd 
slide right off.” 

Gene tested the cinch again. As before, he found it 
loose enough to shove his forearm between the 
leather and the horse’s flesh. 

Tennessee raked his beard with the nail of his 
thumb. “Doggone!” he said. “TI fix it.” He leaned 
beside the horse and tested the cinch. He found it 
so tight he couldn’t force a finger beneath it. “Look at 
that,” he said. “If that ain’t tight, I dunno what is.” 
He grabbed the strap and pulled, but try as he would, 
he couldn’t tighten the strap to the next notch. “That,” 
he said finally, “is tight! If it was any tighter it’d cut 
the hide.” 

“Let me have a look.” 

“Yes siree,” declared Tennessee as Gene leaned 
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over. “That cinch is tight.” 

“Why look here,” said Gene, “I don’t like to be too 
critical, Tennessee, but if a man got into that saddle, 
he'd slide off in no time.” , 

Tennessee stared. “Loose,” he said in bewilder- 
ment. “It’s loose when you touch it, aw tight when I 
touch it. The darn thing is spooky.” 

Gene laughed. 

“I can't tease you any longer,” he said. “Champ’s 
got a few little tricks that he always plays on 
strangers. He let you put the saddle on him, but you'd 
never have been able to ride him.” 

“I don’t git it.” 

“When you pull up the cinch, he fills his stomach 
with air. Then when he lets the air out, the cinch is 
loose.” Gene gave a yank on the strap, tightening it 
properly. “Now we're ready,” he said. 

Tennessee glared into Champ’s eyes. “Playin’ tricks 
on me, are yuh,” he said. “Wal, all right, I cn take a 
joke, but by darn, the next time I bring you sugar fer 
a bribe, I'll make sure you do your part before I give 
it to yuh!” He turned away with a hurt expression 
and started from the shed. At the door he turned back 
and caught a certain look in Champ’s eyes. “What's 
more,” he said, “stop laughin’ at me.” 

The ride to town was uneventful. It was about an 
hour at an easy lope across flat country. The sun at 
noon was hot, but Gene was tanned to a fine color 
and the heat felt good on his shoulders. He had no 
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particular plan in mind. He decided to wait until he 
found Trig Marsden and base his actions on Mars- 
den’s behavior when he returned the money. He knew 
that Farnsworth thought the worst of Dude Dudley. 
On the evidence at hand, it seemed that Dude was be- 
ing paid off for his part in Hank’s death. Gene, how- 
ever, refused to form advance opinions. He reserved 
his judgment until all the evidence was in. 

Presently, he saw the scattered, low buildings of 
Barnsville, arranged in the pattern of most towns in 
that part of the country. Gene Autry knew the pat- 
tern well. A dirt road, bordered by saloons, dance 
halls, post office, general store, and a few other busi- 
ness establishments. 

Most of the buildings had false fronts to give the 
linpression of two stories where there was only one. 
Beyond the town’s business district there were pri- 
vate homes and small farms, and beyond these farms, 
Gene knew, there were large ranches. The town ex- 
isted only to serve those ranches with entertainment, 
viricty, and supplies. 

Gene slowed Champ to a walk. He passed the land 
ollice and a place that served both a doctor and a 
lawyer as an office. He saw the familiar Western 
Union sign suspended next to the post office. He 
finally reined up at the hitchrail in front of the hotel. 

‘This was an unpainted building of two honest stor- 
Iw. The clapboards were badly weathered, and in 
many places hung loose for lack of nails. A wide ver- 
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anda spanned the entire front of the hotel, and the 
men it accommodated on bent wood chairs watched 
with interest as Gene dismounted and tossed the reins 
about the rail. 

As he advanced to the veranda, Gene saw the 
weather-beaten sign that told anyone who cared that 
this place was called the Mansion House. 

Some of the indolent men on the veranda nodded 
as Gene Autry smiled. 

“Tm lookin’ for a gent called Marsden,” said Gene. 
“Do any of you men happen to know him?” 

The nearest man, who had a week’s stubble of 
beard and no teeth said, “Trig Marsden?” 

“That’s the one.” 

The old fellow pointed across the street with a 
gnarled, big-knuckled finger and said, “Thar’s his 
hoss.”. 

“Which one?” 

“The gray. I reckon you'll find him in Pete Loner- 
gin’s café.” 

“Thanks, I'll try there.” 

As Gene crossed the street he could almost feel 
the eyes of the men on the hotel porch boring into 
his back. He brushed one hand lightly against his 
shirt to make sure the envelope full of money was 
still in place. 

Stale beer and stale tobacco smoke assailed his 
nostrils as he pushed through the swinging doors 
of Pete's place. 
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He stepped to the side and waited for his eyes to 
become accustomed to the gloom of the café, after 
the glaring sun outside. There were about a dozen 
tables, only two of which had customers. A bar ran 
along the left wall of the room. Back of the bar Gene 
saw the usual mirrors highly decorated in white with 
a scene that was supposed to represent a landscape. 
Gene had often wondered why café owners bought 
expensive mirror glass, only to cover it with some 
form of art work, thus rendering it useless as a mirror. 

A man in shirt sleeves, his baby-blue sleeve garters 
matching his suspenders, stood back of the bar polish- 
ing thin, clear glasses that were already spotless. 

Two men stood before the bar, their hands about 
glasses of beer. They riveted their eyes on Gene 
Autry. One of the pair was well dressed, with black 
tie, starched white shirt and a gray suit. His face was 
white and the skin hung loose like wattles. His eyes 
were small and sharp and his nose too long. Gene 
took in this man’s features as well as the narrow- 
brimmed black hat, at a glance. His attention shifted 
instantly to the other man. 

The other man was Trig Marsden. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
GENE RENTS A ROOM 


The last time Gene Autry and Trig Marsden had 
met face to face marked the end of a long trail. Trig 
had been wanted in connection with a score of crimes. 
Gene, to aid a friend in the sheriffs office, had taken 
a deputy’s badge and gone after the black-browed 
giant. He caught him, and took him in with evidence 
enough to guarantee a term in jail. The fact that Trig 
had gotten off with a comparatively light sentence 
was due to almost criminal negligence on the part 
of the prosecutor, faint-heartedness in the jury and a 
rabbit-like judge. He had been found guilty on sev- 
eral counts, but the sentences for each were light and 
it was ruled that those sentences should be served 
concurrently. Much to Gene Autry’s disgust, a man 
who had committed nearly every crime in the book, 
and one who might have been made to spend the rest 
of his life in jail where he would be harmless, was 
soon turned loose with his debt to society paid in full. 

Trig Marsden, seeing Gene Autry, made a sudden 
move to reach his gun. He gripped the handle as 
Gene’s voice cut sharply into his plans. “Don't do it, 
Trig!” f 

Trig’s hand froze, his small, close-set eyes, nearly 
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lost in heavy folds of flesh, watched Gene Autry. 
Though Gene had made no effort to reach his guns, 
Trig had seen an example of his speed. He knew that 
before his own gun could clear the holster, it would 
be blasted from his hand. 

If Marsden had completed the draw, there would 
be gunplay and someone would get hurt, but when 
he hesitated long enough to consider the wisdom of 
the move, Gene knew that all danger of violence with 
guns was past. The bartender knew it too, and relaxed 
with a great sigh of relief. 

“What do you want, Autry,” rumbled Marsden. 
“You got nothin’ on me.” 

“I came to talk to you, that’s all.” 

“About what?” 

“Dude Dudley.” 

Trig squinted until his eyes were barely visible. 
For a moment he said nothing. Then he muttered, 
“I never heard of him.” 

“That,” said Gene, “is what I thought you'd say.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Dude Dudley happens to be an engineer. He’s 
working for Jim Farnsworth on the Thief River 
Bridge.” He reached beneath his shirt and drew out 
un envelope which he held toward Trig Marsden. 
“Someone gave this to Dudley.” 

Trig looked at the envelope and then at Gene, but 
made no effort to accept the money. 

“It’s money, Trig, quite a bit of money. You're the 
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one that’s supposed to have sent it to Dudley. Let me 
show you the cash.” 

Gene drew the sheaf of paper money from the en- 
velope and riffled the bills. “Nearly a thousand dol- 
lars here,” he said. “It’s a tidy sum to be without a 
home, isn’t it?” 

“Why didn’t Dudley take it, if it was sent tuh 
him?” 

“He didn’t seem to want it. He didn’t know what 
strings were attached to it.” 

Gene, out of the corner of his eye, saw the lean, 
pale man grow tense. 

“Are you sure,” said Gene, “you never heard of 
Dude Dudley?” 

Trig Marsden looked at the money, then at Gene. 
He shifted his weight from one foot to the other and 
one could fairly hear the machinery of his mental 
processes grinding as he tried to come to a conclusion. 

Gene Autry went on. “Of course, Marsden, if you 
aren't the one who sent this cash to Dude Dudley, 
TIl have to look around for the man who did.” He 
turned to the men who sat at the tables watching the 
scene at the bar. “Maybe one of those men sent it.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Marsden. “What if I did 
send it to him? What business is it of yours? How'd 
you come to have the money anyhow?” 

“Tm just returning it, that’s all.” 

“Maybe Dudley earned it,” said Trig. 

i “He said he didn’t know why it was sent to him. 
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He asked me to bring it back to you.” 

Trig’s eyes closed into a squint. He leaned forward 
and spoke softly. “Look, Autry, there’s a lot o’ things 
goin’ on that you don’t know nothin’ about. They ain't 
none of your business an’ it wouldn’t be healthy fer 
you to mix into them. TIl take that cash an’ TIl give 
you somethin’ in place of it. Pl give you some good 
advice, see?” 

“Tve had advice before, but it wasn’t always good.” 

“Wal, this may save yer hide. Don’t mix into Dud- 
ley’s affairs.” Trig snatched the bills. “It wouldn't 
be healthy.” 

“Then you did send the cash to Dudley?” 

“I got no more to say.” Trig turned to the man at his 
side. “Come on, Mr. Hind, we'll go somewhere else 
to talk.” 

Gene Autry stood quietly while Trig and Hind 
walked out the front door of the café, taking the 
money with them. He made no effort to detain them. 
When the double door swung closed, he turned to the 
lhartender and said, “So that is Mr. Hind.” 

Pete nodded. 

“Tow long has he been here?” 

“Fer the past two or three wecks. He’s stoppin’ at 
tho Mansion House across the street.” . 

“He and Marsden are together quite a bit, aren’t 
they?” 

Pete nodded again. “I shouldn’t have anything to 
my,” he began, “but if you're workin’ fer the Farns- 
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worth outfit, it wouldn't do no harm to keep yer eyes 
wide open.” 

“If you've any reason for makin’ that remark,” 
said Gene, “let’s have it. I don’t like talk with a lot 
of words between the lines.” 

Pete shook his head. “I got nothin’ in the way of 
facts,” he said. “But I can tell you this much, there’s 
someone workin’ fer Farnsworth that’s drawin’ pay 
from Hind as well as Farnsworth.” 

“Who is it?” 

“I dunno. Now that’s all I can tell you. I ain’t goin’ 
to stick my own neck in a noose or a six gun.” 

“Thanks,” replied Gene Autry. He looked at Pete 
and spoke again. “Why do you think anyone would 
want Farnsworth to have trouble?” 

Pete’s eyes went wide. “Why?” he demanded. “It’s 
common knowledge that Farnsworth has to finish the 
job on time or Hind will get the contract.” 

“Oh,” replied Gene. “So that is common know- 
ledge.” 

“Sure itis,” returned the barman as if surprised that 
Gene wasn’t aware of the widespread interest in the 
construction job. “Why, the boys in town are makin’ 
bets on it.” 

“That’s interesting,” said Gene. “Where’s Trig 
Marsden stopping?” 

“He’s livin’ in the hotel, the same as Mr. Hind. N 

“At Hind’s expense?” 

Pete shrugged his shoulders and said, “I don’t 
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know no more about it.” He picked up the half emp- 
tied glasses that Trig and Hind had left and soused 
them in water. He placed them on the drainboard, 
then wiped the circles they had left on the bar with 
his towel. 

Gene left the café and crossed the street. Slowly 
he freed the reins and tossed them over Champ’s 
head. He mounted and rode down the street until he 
came to Pa Potter's livery stable where he halted. 

Pa sat at the door in his shirt sleeves, a huge bulk 
of a man who seemed to flow over both sides of a 
chair that was far too small to hold him. 

He looked up inquiringly as Gene dismounted. 

“I want you to keep my horse for a little while,” 
said the cowboy. “There’s a chance that a couple of 
gents might want to look him over and that’s some- 
thing I don’t want done.” 

Pa said, “Hosses left here don’t git handled by 
none but their master an’ my own men.” 

“I know that,” replied Gene. “That’s the reason 
I'm puttin’ Champ in your care.” 

As Pa studied Gene’s horse a light of interest came 
over his bland face. “What'd you call the hoss?” 

“Champ.” 

Pa nodded. “That’s what I thought you said.” He 
puffed and wheezed as he struggled to his feet. Gene 
marveled that a man of such bulk could stand at all. 
Pa waddled to Champ’s head and stroked the velvety 
nose, with a hand as big as a ham. “Allus hoped to 
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git to see this critter,” he said softly. “You needn't 
worry, Gene Autry!” 

“Thanks,” smiled Gene. 

“Not even the stableboys will get to handle this 
critter,” said Pa Potter. “I'll take care of him myself, 
personal. If any varmints come spookin’ around here, 
they'll leave in a Kony with buckshot under their 
hide.” 

Gene explained that he planned to remain in 
Barnsville for several hours, probably until some time 
after dark. He made arrangements to call for his 
horse at any hour of the night, then went on foot to 
the Mansion House. 

One glance told Gene that the only person in the 
lobby was the lean clerk with the bald head and 
weak, watery eyes. 

“I want a room in the rear,” Gene told the clerk, 
a man named Peaseley. 

Peaseley dipped a pen in the ink bottle and shoved 
the register forward. “Sign here,” he said, turning 
his back to Gene while he selected a key from several 
that hung on nails driven into a numbered board. 

Gene glanced at the register, noting the names of 
Marsden and Hind, and making a mental note of the 
numbers of their rooms. He signed his name and laid 
down the pen. 

The clerk turned, glanced casually at the register, 
then drilled it with his eyes. “Gene oe he gasped. 

“What’s the matter?” 
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“I—I should o’ t-t-told you,” stammered the clerk, 
“w-w-we got n-no rooms. W-We're full up.” 

Gene reached across the desk and grabbed Pease- 
ley by his shirt. “You have a room, and the key for 
it is in your hand. I'm renting it.” 

“B-B-But M-Mr. Autry,” gasped the clerk, “I-I 
d-didn’t know it w-was y-y-you!” 

“Well it is me.” 

“LI d-d-don’t dast r-rent you a r-room. P-please 
go away an’ don’t git me intuh trouble.” 

“Who told you I wasn’t to have a room here?” 

“N-No one t-told me, M-Mr. Autry—” 

“Then it is your own idea?” 

Peaseley seemed to be on the verge of collapse. 
He faltered, hemmed and hawed and rolled his weak 
oyes. “I-I know what'll h-happen,” he said. “I-I 
heen hearin’ about you an’ Trig Marsden. Ev-every- 
one says th-that you t-two will tangle sooner or later.” 

“So that’s it.” 

Peaseley nodded. “Y-You'll m-meet here,” he said. 
“You'll get into a fight, an’ there'll be things busted. 
I-I'll git the blame fer it. I-I c-can’t afford to lose 
my job.” 

“We can fix that,” replied Gene with a smile. “I 
wouldn’t want you to lose your job.” He reached into 
n pocket and brought up a small roll of bills. He 
pocled off two or three, folded them, and handed 
them to Peaseley. “You hang on to this cash until I 
chock out,” he said. “Tf there’s any damage done, you 
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can take the cost of repairs out of that money.” 

Peaseley looked at the money, then at Gene. “I-I 
guess that'd be all right,” he said. He accepted the 
cash and ducked beneath the desk to pop up on 
Gene’ s side. “If you'll foller me, I'll show you to the 
room.” 

Gene followed the skinny man up the long flight 
of stairs. Walking down the long hall, covered with 
carpeting that had long since lost all claim to color 
or pattern, he mentally noted the doors of the rooms 
that had been rented by Hind and Marsden. Both 
doors were tightly closed. 

The fact that both men had signed the register on 
the same page as Gene Autry, had given him the 
number of their rooms which he would remember 
for future use. 

Peaseley had the door open by the time Gene 
Autry reached it. The room was small, but fairly 
clean. The bed looked hard, but this would matter 
little, for Gene Autry didn’t plan to use it. 

“T-I hope you'll be comfortable here,” muttered 
Peaseley in routine fashion. “If there’s anything you 
want, just pull on that cord next to the door. If anyone 
is at the desk, they'll answer by comin’ up here.” 

“Thanks,” replied Gene. 

“I-I sure hope you won't start nothin’ Mr. Autry.” 

Gene gave the clerk a reassuring pat on the shoul- 
der and shoved him from the room. He closed the 
door and locked it. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
ROOM 212 


Gene Autry opened the window and looked out. 
There was nothing but level plains as far as he could 
sce. He examined the rear wall of the hotel, broken 
only by several windows. He could drop from the 
window, but there had to be a means of getting back 
to his room. There was no tree or drainpipe. There 
might be a ladder somewhere about, but the plan 
that was crystallizing in his mind would allow no time 
for locating a ladder. 

Reflecting that Peaseley was guaranteed against 
uny damage he might do, Gene pulled the blankets 
from the bed. He knotted the corner of one to the 
corner of another, then joined a third to these two. 
llc tied one end of the improvised cord around the 
vust-iron foot of the bed and shoved the bed against 
the window. He was just about to drop the impro- 
vised line from the window when it occurred to him 
that anyone passing the rear of the building would 
panse to wonder, then ask questions. He couldn’t run 
that risk, 

Coiling the blanket on the window sill, he dug into 
ue of his capacious pockets and found a length of 
llino fishing line. He carried this as well as several 
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other small items that had on many occasions proved 
handy. He tied the light line to the blankets and let 
it fall from the window. Then he was ready to act on 
a plan that was a piece of sublime audacity. He jerked 
the cord that Peaseley had pointed out and heard the 
distant tinkle of a bell on the hotel, desk. 

He crossed the room quickly, climbed over the 
ledge of the window and hung, for an instant, by his 
hands. He dropped lightly, landing on the balls of 
his feet and flexing his knees to absorb the shock. 
Then he was up and running, streaking along the side 
of the hotel until he reached the end of the veranda. 
He stopped abruptly and changed his pace to a non- 
chalant saunter. 

He stepped on the porch and smiled at the men 
who looked at him curiously. The old-timer without 
teeth muttered something about haying seen him 
enter just a few minutes earlier. 

Gene nodded and replied in a way that gave the 
impression that he was just looking around and had 
gone dut the rear door. That seemed to satisfy the 
loungers. 

At the door, Gene paused. Peaseley was just going 

up the stairs to respond to the call. He waited, tossing 
off a remark about the weather, until the clerk was 
out of sight. Then he went inside. 

Here, in the lobby, the nonchalance disappéared| 
and he moved once more like a flash of lightning. He 


ducked beneath the desk and glanced at the key 
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board. He noted that about a third of the keys were 
missing from their numbered nails. Among those 
missing were the keys for rooms 214 and 216, rented 
by Hind and Marsden respectively. Number 212 was 
in place on the nail. Gene pocketed it and ducked 
under the counter. In less than fifteen seconds from 
the time he had entered the lobby, he was back on 
the porch. 

“The clerk’s not there,” he said by way of comment. 

“I heard the bell ring,” one of the idlers said. “I 
guess he’s gone upstairs.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” replied Gene as he strolled to 
the side of the hotel. 

He rounded the corner of the house, and once 
out of view of those on the veranda he streaked to 
the rear. Beneath his window, he grasped the fishing 
line and gave it a slight jerk. The blankets, coiled 
on the window sill, dropped down to within a few 
feet of the ground. 

Gene gripped the length of blanket and gave a 
steady pull to tighten it. Then he went up hand over 
hand until he could grasp the edge of the window. 
He scrambled into the room and drew the blanket 
up after him. He heard Peaseley rapping on the door. 

“Just a minute,” he called. His fingers fairly flew as 
he untied the knot that held the blanket to the bed. 
He shoved the small bed back in place, kicked the 
tangled blankets beneath it and spread a quilt over 
the mattress to hide its nakedness. 
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He unbuttoned his shirt, jerked the tails ffom be- 
neath his belt, then unlocked the door. 

He smiled at Peaseley as he tucked in his shirttails. 
“Tm sorry,” he said, “to keep you waitin.’ Im just 
gettin’ into some clothes.” 

“Didn't you ring the bell?” asked the clerk. 

“The bell?” 

“Yes, that rope I showed yuh. Didn’t you pull it an’ 
signal that you wanted somethin’?” 

“If I did, I’m sure sorry that you had to make the 
trip upstairs for nothing. I’ve got everything I want.” 
IIe reached into a pocket and brought out a coin. 
“Thanks for comin’, but I can’t think of anything 
I need.” l 

“Maybe it was someone else that rang,” muttered 
the clerk, “but I thought it was this room.” 

Gene dismissed the clerk and closed the door. 
Then he waited for Peaseley’s footsteps to reach the 
hotel lobby. 

The plan had started with a vague notion that he 
would like to overhear some of the conversation be- 
tween Trig Marsden and T. J. Hind. It had been a 
logical move in this direction to take a room in the 
hotel. The next step had been to find a means of get- 
ting as near the schemers as possible. To accomplish 
this, Gene had to get a key to one of the adjoining 
rooms. Now he had the key. The next step was to 
vnter the room, and hope Marsden and Hind would 
bo discussing the bridge and their plans concerning 
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it. Gene was quite sure that they could not talk long 
without dropping at least a shred of information that 
would be of value. 

There were so many things that Gene Autry 
wanted to know. He wanted more information about 
Dude Dudley. He wanted to know who, if anyone, 
was to assist Frig Marsden in the subsequent moves. 
He wanted to know why the cable broke, why cash 
was sent to Dudley and why Trig had simply warned 
him instead of killing him. 

The known facts were meager. Marsden was work- 
ing with Hind. Both were concerned with blocking 
progress on the bridge. Other than that the entire 
situation was studded with question marks. 

Gene opened the door of his room softly and 
peered into the hall. Finding it empty he moved with 
panther-like silence to the door of room 212. He fitted 
the key and turned it slowly until the bolt slid back 
without a click. He was in the room. He closed the 
‘door as silently as he had opened it. He moved to the 
wall and pressed his ear against it, hard. 

His efforts were rewarded. He could hear the 
voices of Trig Marsden and T. J. Hind. 

He heard Marsden’s heavy voice. “You can’t say 
I ain't gettin’ nowhere. I’m makin’ headway, an’ I'll 
make more. The plan I'm workin’ on is one that'll 
keep yer own hide from bein’ skinned an’ there won’t 
be any breakin’ of any laws!” 

“You've already broken enough laws,” snapped a 
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nasal, twangy voice that Gene identified as belonging 
to T. J. Hind. 

“Oh, them was nothin’. The boys that handled those 
few things for me at first are well away from here by 
this time.” . 

“Maybe you should bring them back. They, at 
least, did what they were supposed to do.” 

“There might be a reason fer that,” growled Mars- 
den. “They saw the color of yer cash. That’s more’n 
I've seen.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“About the only cash you've passed tuh me has 
been expense money.” 

“If that’s all that’s bothering you,” snapped T. J. 
Hind, “I can fix it immediately. You've already got 
the thousand dollars that Autry brought here. TI 
give you another thousand to go with it. Maybe that 
will make you feel better.” 

“Yuh told me it'd be worth five grand to get that 
contract away from Farnsworth.” 

“So it will. But I haven't got it yet.” 

“Youll git it.” 

“Then you'll get the balance of the money. And 
speaking of Gene Autry, what are you going to do 
about him?” 

“What about him?” 

“I don't like the idea of having him around here. 
He's too dangerous.” 

There was a rumbling chuckle from Trig Marsden. 
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“Too dangerous,” he snorted. 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Dangerous my eye. Listen, Hind, d’you know why 
Autry is here?” 

“I have a fairly good idea.” 

“Wal, I'd bet anything your idea is wrong! He’s 
here because I want him here.” 

“What?” 

“That’s right. If it wasn’t for me an’ what I done, 
the chances are he wouldn't o got himself involved in 
the thing on Farnsworth’s side! My whole scheme 
depends on his bein’ around.” 

“What is your scheme?” 

There was a pause during which Gene Autry held 
his breath for fear he might miss a word. A small fly 
buzzed around the room and in the stillness the faint 
drone of its wings sounded like a noisy airplane. 
Finally, after what seemed an endless pause, Trig 
Marsden spoke. 

“I dunno as it'd be a good idea to tell you what my 
plans are, Hind. Maybe the less you know about em 
the better you'll be.” 

Disappointment surged through Gene Autry. 

Trig Marsden went on. “You can take it from me 
that the plans are foolproof. What’s more, I ain't 
countin’ on any one thing to lick Farnsworth. I got 
a lot of angles worked out an’ even if one or two of 
‘em don’t work right, Farnsworth will still be licked.” 

“According to the schedule, the bridge has to be 
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finished in two weeks,” stated Hind. 

“I know it.” 

“The braces, underpinning and supports are al- 
most finished. At the rate they’re going, if they don’t 
have any further set-backs, the bridge will be done.” 

“Oh no, it won't. If it gets close to the deadline an’ 
the bridge is likely to be finished, I'll play my trump 
cards.” 

“And what are your trump cards?” asked Hind. 

“Never you mind what they are. You'll see when 
the time comes. Those two boys who used to do some 
work fer me at the start can be brought back when I 
need ‘em. I know where to reach em when I want 
em. 

There was another silence. It was broken by the 
crack of a match as someone lighted a cigar or cigar- 
ette. 

Hind said, “What about Dudley?” 

“Wal, what about him?” 

“You counted on him, didn’t you?” 

“Still am.” 

“But that cash came back.” 

“Don't worry about that,” replied Trig. “Leave 
Dudley to me! In fact, leave everything to me an’ 
stop worryin’ about it. I got it all under control.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t make a mistake when you 
built plans around Dudley?” 

aS replied Trig with an increasing edge of an- 
noyance, “made no mistake. I didn’t ride out to that 
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camp last night fer nothin’. Now Hind, you either 
leave the thing to me, or git someone else to handle 
it for you! I got too many things to do to waste time 
tryin’ to keep you from worryin!” 

“Very well,” snapped Hind. “But remember this, 
Marsden. I don’t pay men who let me down.” 

“You won't be let down. Now I'm goin’ to my own 
room an’ take a nap. I'll likely have some ridin’ to do 
after dark.” 

Gene heard the door of the next room open and 
close, and then the heavy steps of Trig Marsden 
moved along the carpeted hall. He followed the steps 
with his hearing until he heard Marsden’s door close. 

Gene Autry summarized the results of his bit of 
spy work. First, he now knew for a fact that Hind was 
paying Marsden to block completion of the bridge. 
Heretofore, this had been assumed, but now it was 
established. Second, Marsden planned several things 
to delay and hamper the job but Hind was not told 
what the plans were. Third, Dudley was in some way 
involved. Fourth, there were at least two other men 
involved. These were, at the moment, out of reach 
but were near enough to be called in by Trig when 
needed. Fifth, if everything else failed to block 
Farnsworth’s job, there remained one final coup that 
could and would be used at the last minute. 

As Gene Autry mentally ran over these points he 
realized that legal assistance was out of the question. 
If he tried to prove any charge against Trig Marsden, 
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he’d find himself without a shred of evidence that 
would hold up in court. As far as Hind was con- 
cerned, there was even less evidence. 

Gene knew little more than he had previously 
known. 

He reviewed the things that were still great ques- 
tion marks in the storehouse of his brain. How was 
Dudley involved? Why had the cable snapped? Wha 
were Trig’s allies? Why had Marsden gone to visit 
Dudley last evening? What was the significance of 
those footprints alongside Dudley’s cabin? And the 
biggest question of all—What in the world was Mars- 
den’s scheme that was built around the presence of 
Gene Autry? 

So Marsden wanted Gene on hand. He wanted him 
on Jim Farnsworth’s side. Now that he had learned 
this much, Gene could erase at least one of the big 
question marks. The ambush of the previous evening 
ut the water hole was explained! Marsden had built 
the small fire so Gene would approach the tree that 
sheltered him. When Gene bent to examine the 
ushes and the heavy footprint nearby, Marsden had 
knocked him down and left the note of warning. Gene 
couldn’t help but admire the cunning planning that 
wis manifest in that incident. Marsden had not only 
done the one thing that guaranteed Gene Autry’s 
participation, but he had done it with just enough 
mibtlcty to get by. He had not signed the note of 
warning, but he had left a footprint that would identi- 
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fy him as unmistakably as any signature. 

But why did Trig Marsden want Gene Autry on 
hand? 

Gene was about to open the door and return to his 
own room when he heard footfalls in the corridor. 
They passed the door of room 212 and then receded. 
He risked opening the door a tiny crack and peered 
out. Peaseley, the hotel clerk, was bent before Gene’s 
door. Gene thought at first that Peaseley was trying 
to look through the keyhole, then he realized that the 
clerk was simply slipping a note beneath the door. 

He drew back and waited until Peaseley had re- 
turned to the lower floor, then silently and quickly 
went to his room. 

Locking the door, he picked up a sealed envelope. 
His name was written in a fine hand and followed by 
the word “Personal.” 

Gene tore open the flap and drew out a single sheet 
of paper that had been torn from a small pad. Gene 
stuffed the note in his pocket after a quick glance at 
the signature, and hurried out of the hotel and down 
the street to Hank Simms’s general store. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE CABLE MYSTERY 


The distant chugging of the donkey engine and 
the steady clump of hoofs and creaking of wagons 
were about the only sounds to break the calm of a 
placid afternoon . 

Betty Jackson sat on the shady east side of the 
house where she could be out of doors while she 
pared and cleaned the vegetables for supper. She 
looked up from time to time and saw the wagons 
lumbering between the woods and the site of the 
bridge. Occasionally, she saw heavy timbers lowered 
over the rim of the canyon and from time to time she 
caught the voice of Pat Doyle as he shouted to one 
of the other men. 

She saw little of Dude Dudley. Once she caught 
u glimpse of him as he strode from the bridge to his 
cubin and a few minutes later she saw him striding 
hack. 

Her thoughts went back to the morning meeting 
lwtween Gene Autry and Dudley. She thrilled with 
mlmiration when the scene of Gene’s nonchalant 
handling of the larger man was re-enacted in her 
mind, 

'Vennessee shuffled around the corner of the house 
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and squatted, sitting on his heels in front of Betty. 

“Farnsworth is asleep,” the grizzly old man said. 
“I figgered I might as well catch a mite o fresh air. If 
he comes awake an’ wants me, he'll holler loud 
enough.” 

“Of course,” smiled Betty. “How does he feel about 
things now?” 

“Same as me,” replied Tennessee. “He figgers were 
runnin’ a big risk by keepin’ Dudley around here.” 

Betty nodded, with her lips slightly compressed. 
“That’s how I feel,” she said. 

“Yes siree! That cash that come fer Dudley was 
payoff money an’ nothin’ else. It was tuh pay him 
fer doin’ somethin’ to that there cable so’s it'd snap. 
If Pat Doyle hadn’t knowed how to splice it so’s the 
donkey engine could be used, the hull dag-nabbed 
job would o’ had to wait until we got a new cable.” 

“Is Mr. Farnsworth going to get rid of Dudley?” 

“He plans to talk the situation over with Gene 
Autry as soon as he gits back.” 

“I'm glad Mr. Autry is to help us,” said Betty. 

“Me too.” 

The girl smiled. “You've changed your mind about 
him, haven’t you?” 

“Yup!” said Tennessee. “Yuh know who he reminds 
me of?” 

“Who?” 

“Of myself when I was a younger man,” replied the 
old man without a bit of hesitation. “Yes sir! He re- 
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minds me of myself! The same easygoin’ way that 
hides lightnin’ fast dynamite when he gits riled up. 
That’s how I was.” Tennessee scratched his head and 
gazed into the far-off distance. “I could lick any man 
in the state an’ outride the best of em. There was just 
one time—” his voice took on a-recollecting air, “one 
time when anyone got the best o’ me.” 

“When was that?” said Betty, knowing the old man 
wanted to tell one of his wild yarns. 

“When I was about—lemme see—it must’ve been 
when I was about Gene Autry’s age. It was a she- 
male that done it.” 

“A woman?” 

“Yup,” nodded the old man. “Her name was Jinny. 
She had four brothers an’ every one o’ them weighed 
vlose to three hun’erd pounds without fat. They was 
all mor’n six ana half foot high an’ strong as mules. 
It was gen’rally said that any one o’ those Hawkinses 
vould lick any other man in the country.” 

“They must’ve been a bad combination,” Betty 
eyed him on. 

“Wal, as I said, I’d never been licked in any kind o’ 


fight an’ when I heard that these Hawkins men was 
lupin’ an boastin’ about how powerful they was, 
I atood it as long as I could, then I mounted up an’ rid 
wor to their place to take em down a few pegs. When 
| yot up tuh the house, I seen Jinny sittin’ on the back 
‘ley peclin’ potatoes like you are. Seein’ you here 


pit me in mind o’ the hull thing.” 
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“What was Jinny like?” 

“Oh, she was a fine figger of a woman. Not as hefty 
as her brothers, of course, but darn well set up. 
‘Mornin’ Miss Jinny, I says to her. ‘Is they any of yore 
brothers tuh home?” 

“Nope, but you're welcome to set an’ wait fer a 
time, she says. 

“I tells her I'd sooner stand. Then I says, ‘I’m called 
Tennessee an’ I don’t mind tellin’ you that Fm the 
hardest-fightin’, fastest-movin’ gent this side of the 
Mississippi.’ 

“She smiles nice an’ friendly an’ asks me why I 
want to see her brothers. 

“ TI tell yuh why,’ I says. Tve heard that yore 
brothers are pretty good wrasslers an’ I thought they 
might care tuh try a nice friendly ween match 
with me.’ 

- ‘Why that'd be plumb interestin’, Mr. Tenncs- 
see, says Miss Jinny . 

“I tells her TIl be real careful not to hurt *em aur’ 
she smiles real sweet an’ purty. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Tennessee,’ she goes on, ‘I could 
save you a little time an’ trouble. It aint no use fer 
you to wait fer my brothers to come back if you can! 
throw me.’ 

“With that she picks me up by the seat of my pants 
an’ the collar of my shirt an’ throws me clear over thw 
stone wall about twenty foot away!” 

“My goodness,” laughed Betty Jackson. “You mut 
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have had a hard fall.” 

“Wal,” replied Tennessee, “I was tough as a hick- 

ory knot so the fall didn’t hurt me none. I jest picked 

myself up an’ tipped my hat real polite to Miss Jinny 
an’ bowed real low. ‘I’m much obliged,’ I says to her, 
‘for savin’ me the time. I reckon I won't wait around 
fer yore brothers to come back. Now, if you'll jest 
toss my horse over tuh this side o’ the wall, I'll be git- 
tin’ on my way. ” 

“Toss your horse?” 

Tennessee nodded soberly. “She throwed the hoss 
to me an’ I mounted up an’ rid away.” Tennessec 
shook his head sadly. “Thar,” he said, “was a gal ] 
shore admired.” 

Betty laughed at the old man’s yarn and said, “You 
and your stories. I’m surprised you didn’t tell me you 
were thrown over the house!” 

“Wal,” replied the old man, “that’s how I usetuh 
tell the story, but it was a little too fancy fer anyone 
to believe.” 

The grin on Tennessee's face disappeared. 

Betty followed his line of vision and saw Dude 
Dudley and Pat Doyle engaged in what appeared to 
be an argument. Pat had left his seat at the donkey 
engine and was pointing to something on the drum 
that held the cable. Dude seemed irate. He waved 
his arms and thumped a fist into the palm of his other 
hand. 

Their voices couldn’t be heard, but the rest of the 
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men in the vicinity had left their jobs to hurry to the 
scene of disorder. 

“That,” muttered Tennessee, “looks like more 
trouble. I’m goin’ to mosey over an’ see what’s goin’ 
on. 


Neither Doyle nor Dudley knew the cause. At 
least both claimed complete ignorance of the reason 
for the cable’s weakness. 

Doyle said, “Stop yer hintin’ that I'm tuh blame, 
Dudley, or I'll mash yer han’some face in!” 

“You're responsible for the donkey engine,” barked 
Dude. “Look at that cable. It’s begun to give "way 
just as it did this morning.” 

This was true enough. In one place where the cable 
passed around the drum several of the fine strands of 
wire had already parted and others were dark and 
rotted looking. Dudley took a pencil from his pocket 
uud poked at the weakened place. 

“Look at this,” he snapped. “I can break some of 
these strands with the lead pencil.” 

“All I know,” retorted the big Irishman, “is that I 
boen operatin’ this engine all day an’ the cable has 
stood all the loads that’ve been put on ’er. Sure an’ 
it didn’t show no signs of gettin’ weak until you came 
along.” 

“Are you accusing me of damaging the cable?” 
aked Dude. 

"I said it was all right till you came. Bejabers, that’s 
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what I said an’ that’s what I meant. Now if yez want 
fer tuh make somethin’ of it, you go right ahead.” 

Tennessee shouldered his way through the group 
of men who had surrounded Doyle and Dudley. 

“What's goin’ on here?” he demanded. 

“You get back to the house and tell Farnsworth the 
cable is all ready to snap again,” ordered Dudley. 

‘Tm takin’ orders from Farnsworth an’ no one 
else,” replied old Tennessee. “Tl have a look at the 
situation here an’ then I'll tell him about it when Fm 
done lookin’.” He turned to Doyle and said, “What 
happened?” 

“Sure, Tennessee, I don’t know. I’m sittin’ here 
runnin’ the engine an’ everything is goin’ as smooth 
as the nose of a fine horse. Everything is runnin’ as 
slick as youd please, when Dudley comes up.” 

Pat glared with ice in his blue eyes when he 
glanced at Dudley. 

“I stopped the engine, whilst the lads over yonder 
hooked on another load o’ logs. Dudley stands there, 
wit’ his eyes on the drum. All of a sudden he yipes 
at me, an’ tells me to be havin’ a look at the cable. 
I do that same, an’ there’s what I see. The cable is 
already busted in a few o’ the strands an’ the rest 
are so weak that one more load would bust the cable 
the same as happened this mornin’.” 

“And,” added Dude Dudley, “if I hadnt stopped 
you, youd have gone right ahead and lowered the 
next load of timbers. They'd have fallen when the 
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cable snapped and probably smashed what we have 
done on the bridge!” 

“That it would,” agreed Pat Doyle. “Three or 
four o those heavy timbers droppin’ down below 
would o’ done a heap more damage than poor old 
Hank done. They'd o busted what’s done on the 
bridge as well as the heads o’ two or three o’ the lads 
that are workin’ down below.” 

“And you've got to admit that you'd have lifted 
the next load if I hadn’t stopped you,” roared Dude. 

“I admit I didn’t see the weak spot in the cable. 
But I also go on record as sayin’ that I been operatin’ 
this engine all day an’ fer the whole o’ the mornin’ 
I watched fer signs o’ weakness an’ found none o’ the 
same. That cable was one hundred percent all right, 
save fer where I spliced it, until you come up herel 
Fer two cents I'd grab yer throat an’ make yez 
come out wit’ the truth.” 

Dude's face was flushed with the same unreasoning 
fury that had led to the fight with Gene Autry. “Tl 
give you two cents,” he challenged. He reached into 
a pocket and came up with a coin which he threw on 
the ground at Doyle’s feet. “Take your two cents out 
of that and keep the change.” 

Skinny Tennessee elbowed his way between Dud- 
ley and Doyle. “Dad-rat it,” he shouted. “Jawin’ ain’t 
a-goin’ to find out what made the cable do that. If 
yo» two critters want to fight, by darn, you do it after 
wwurs on yer own time!” 
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Dudley was aware of the suspicious looks that 
everyone directed at him. “Listen to me,” he shouted. 
“I’m the newest man here and I get the blame for 
everything that happens. I’m sick and tired of being 
suspected and accused. If any of you—” 

“Hold it!” snapped Tennessee. “What’s thought by 
anyone don’t count. The thing that’s gotta be done is 
tuh figger out how we c’n go ahead with this job!” 

“One thing is sure,” said Doyle. “We can’t put a 
load on that cable.” 

“An? we can’t lower timbers without the cable,” 
added Tennessee. “That means we can’t put timbers 
in place an’ we can’t go on with the buildin’ o the 
bridge.” He swung on Dudley. “How long'll it take 
fer the new cable to git here?” 

“A couple of days at least, and I don’t think the 
new cable is going to help,” replied Dudley sulkily. 

“Why not?” 

“That cable isn’t old and it isn’t worn. Someone is 
doing things to make it weak in certain places! What- 
ever is being done, could be done to the new cable 
just as well as to this one!” Dudley looked around the 
circle of men. He realized what his situation was 
when he saw that every man there returned his look 
with distrust. 

Dude realized that he had made a mistake in ac- 
cusing big Pat Doyle of intentionally using a cable 
that was about to snap. Pat was not only one of the 
oldest employees but one of the most trusted. His 
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broad, Irish countenance was frank and honest. One 
could no more suspect Pat Doyle of underhanded 
business than one could suspect Farnsworth himself, 
or Betty Jackson. 

“I-I guess I was a little hasty,” he said to Doyle by 
way of apology. 

“I guess you was,” retorted the still angry Irishman. 

“Can you splice that cable again?” 

Pat Doyle nodded. “I c’n splice, sure enough,” he 
said, “fer all the good it'll do! I'll splice it but Tm 
hanged if TIl trust it. If you want that cable used on 
this donkey engine, sure you better git another man 
tuh run the engine!” 

“You refuse to run the engine?” 

Pat Doyle nodded. “That,” he said, “I dol” 

“But no one else knows how to handle it!” 

“It’s just as well. I won't never fergit the way it felt 
when I was lowerin’ Hank this mornin’ an’ all of a 
sudden the line went slack an’ I heard the poor divil 
scream as he dropped. I wouldn't go through that 
again fer any job that ever was. Like I said, Dudley, 
TIl splice the cable, but you find another engineer!” 

Dude made no reply. He turned abruptly and 
walked away from the knot of men. 

Tennessee wondered what those men would do if 
they knew that one thousand dollars in cash had been 
sent to Dudley by Trig Marsden. He wished Gene 
Autry would return. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
ACID CLUE 


Hank Simms, who ran the general store in Barns- 
ville, was a small individual whose nervous energy 
gave one the impression that he was made of piano 
wire and lined with springs. He never sat still for 
more than a minute at a time, and rarely stood in one 
place for half a minute. While waiting on a customer, 
Hank invariably toyed with the merchandise on the 
shelves while the prospective buyer was making up 
his mind. 

Hank Simms had a long nose that seemed to be in 
everyone's affairs. There was hardly a thing that went 
on that Hank didn’t know about and when Hank got 
information it soon became town property. 

Hank was alone in the store when Gene Autry 
came through the door. He was around the end of the 
counter and three quarters of the way to the store’s 
front, with one hand extended, while Gene covered 
a quarter of the distance. 

“How d'ya do, how do yuh do,” effused Hank. “I 
guess I cn call you a stranger at the present, eh? 
Haven't seen you in town before. But no man’s a 
stranger fer long in Barnsville.” 

“Are you Hank Simms?” asked Gene Autry. 
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“That’s the name, but some folks call me Lightnin’ 
Simms.” Hank laughed. “Got to step fast these days. 
A day ain't long enough no more. What’s your name?” 

Gene extended the note he had received. “Did you 
write this?” 

Hank glanced down and said, “I did. Where'd 
you get it?” 

“The hotel clerk shoved it under my door,” ex- 
plained Gene. 

“Great Day!” exclaimed Hank Simms. “You must 
be Gene Autry. My sakes alive, forgive me for not 
knowin’ you right off the bat. I’ve got to shake your 
hand again.” He grabbed Gene’s hand and pumped 
it, but he didn’t stop talking. “Me an’ Martha—that’s 
m’wife—was talkin’ about you. We heard that you 
was in town an’ we talked over the good sense of 
passin’ on to you what we knowed. I wrote a note an’ 
showed it to Martha. She read it an’ decided that the 
writin’ looked like a hen had walked over the paper 
with ink on its feet. So she copied it fer me. Martha 
is a right fine hand with a pen. Me, I'm not so good 
at that kind o’thing.” 

Gene tried to get a word in, but Hank wasn’t ready 
to pause. 

“Martha will be downright disappointed that she 
warn't here to see you. She was here until a few min- 
ules ago, but she had to go home, that’s across the 
street there, to get the vittles ready fer supper.” 

“Why did you send this note?” said Gene as Hank 
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paused for a breath. 

“It says there that I’ve got somethin’ important to 
tell you.’ 

“Tt says that you can tell me about a broken cable!” 

Hank Simms nodded. “I’ve got to be downright 
careful,” he said. “Maybe iťd be better if I shut the 
door so we won't be disturbed.” 

He scurried to the door, closed it, shot the bolt, and 
pulled down a shade. He turned to Gene and said, 
“There! Now let’s go to the rear of the store. They’s 
a couple of chairs there an’ you c'n sit down.” 

“Td sooner stand right here and talk,” replied Gene. 
“I'm in pretty much of a hurry to check out of town 
and get back to the canyon. How did you know I 
was in town in the first place?” 

“Word gits around here fast,” replied Hank. “T sell 
blame near everything in this store. Candy an’ tooth- 
paste, dynamite an’ camera film, bakin’ soda an’ fertil- 
izer. You name it an’ I'll bet I got it. Because o’ that, 
almost everyone in town drops in here sooner or 
later in the course of a week. One of the boys that was 
in Pete’s café when you aw Marsden were there 
stopped by an’ mentioned you.” 


“As fer you bein’ at the Mansion House, Lem Purdy 
was on the porch when you talked to Peaseley.” Hank 
chuckled. “It sure must've been funny when Peaseley 
didn’t want to let you have a room fer fear you'd 
tangle with Marsden an’ bust things up.” 
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Gene held out the note. “How did you know there 
was a cable broken at the Farnsworth job?” 

“Shucks, that was all over town when the man come 
in to send a telegram fer a new cable. He told about 
the cable breakin’. Right after that I heard the things 
I’m goin’ to pass on to you.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“Well,” began Hank, “what d’you think made that 
cable snap?” 

Gene shook his head. slowly. “I don’t know yet.” 

“Wal I do.” 

“What was it?” 

“Acid.” 

The answer was so simple that Gene was dismayed. 
Acid, of course, might be the answer. He remembered 
the frayed ends of the cable as he had examined them 
in Dudley’s cabin. There was a peculiar gritty quality 
that he had mistaken for rust. 

Gene could think of several acids that would cor- 
rode the metal in a cable. Any one of these, applied 
and left for a period of time, would weaken the cable 
to such an extent that it would snap as soon as tension 
wus put on it. In fact, if left long enough, certain acids 
would completely dissolve the metal strands. 

“low do you know acid was used?” asked Gene. 

“There’s precious little that goes on around here 
that T don’t know about,” replied Hank proudly. 

“I'll bet that’s right, ” said Gene fervently. 

"I can tell you more’n that. I can tell you who put 
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the acid on the cable.” 

Gene looked at Hank and said, “Go on.” 

“Of course, maybe I shouldn’t say anything. I got 
no proof of my facts, an’ they’s laws about slander an’ 
libel. I might get myself into a pack of trouble by 
makin’ charges that I can’t prove.” 

“Suit yourself,” returned Gene. “But if you're not 
going to talk,I'll have to be going.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Hank hurriedly as Gene half 
started for the door. 

“TIl tell you about it, if you'll promise that you 
won't get me into trouble.” 

“I can’t make any promises, Simms. If you want to 
tell me, go ahead.” 

“I discussed it with Martha an’ she thought you 
should know.” 

“Well?” 

“TIl tell you!” Hank finally decided. He popped 
back of a counter, reached underneath and came up 
with several bulky, paper-bound volumes of various 
sizes. “These,” he said, “are catalogs.” 

“What about them?” 

“I’ve got catalogs of every kind here. I have to order 
a lot o things special fer my customers. Now this here 
catalog,” he tossed one to the counter, “is from a drug 
an’ chemical supply company in Chicago. Doc Lam- 
bert an’ the veterinary use it when they order thcir 
drugs an’ things.” 


“Someone ordered acid?” guessed Gene in the hope 
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of shortening Hank’s recital. 

“Someone ordered quite a number of chemicals,” 
replied Hank Simms. He leaned forward impressively 
and added, “Among ’em there was some strong acid 
an’ some other things that were pizon!” 

“Poison, eh?” replied Gene, recalling that among 
other things, Farnsworth’s men had suffered illness 
through poisoned food. 

“Yes siree,” said Hank, “pizons.” 

“Who bought the chemicals?” 

“Mr. Dudley.” 

Gene wasn’t particularly surprised. He could have 
guessed that Dude would be the one whom Hank 
would mention. 

“Hank,” he said, “in a thing like this you've got to 
be mighty sure of your facts.” 
“Tm sure,” replied the storekeeper. 

“Almost anyone could walk in here and order 
something and use any name he wanted to. Maybe 
xomcone else wanted to frame Dude Dudley. Had 
you thought of that?” 

“Humph,” snorted Hank. “I know Dudley when I 
we him. He was around Barnsville for weeks before 
lw went to work fer Mr. Farnsworth.” 

"He was?” 
“Sure. He was here in the store doos every day.” 
“Just to make certain, Hank, describe him to me.” 

Hank’s description was long and detailed. He be- 

nun by drawing a word picture of Dude’s face, omit- 
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ting nothing. He described the eyes and nose, the 
smile, the hair and the small, waxed mustache. He 
told about Dude’s build, the breadth of his shoulders 
and his love of fine clothes. He told of Dude’s habits, 
his quick temper and his interest in girls. There could 
be no mistake. Hank Simms knew Dude Dudley. 

“What was he doing in Barnsville?” asked Gene 
when Hank finally finished. 

“Lookin’ for a job, I reckon. It seems he'd heard 
about the bridge that was to be built an’ he came here 
and got to talkin’ with Mr. Hind.” 

“Hind was here at that time?” 

“Yep, Hind spent quite a bit of time with Dudley. 
Then word came that Farnsworth had busted a ley. 
He needed a man that had had a lot of schoolin’ an’ 
knew how to read blueprints an’ that sort of thing, 
so Dudley got the job.” 

“Did he say why he was ordering all those chemi- 
cals?” 

Hank shook his head. 

Gene was moved by a sudden thought. “Hank,” 
he said, “suppose someone writes an order for you to 
send to one of those supply houses, do you keep 
copy of the order?” 

“Sure do. I'd be broke a long time ago if it wasn't 
that I’m efficient in the way I do things around here, 
I keep records of everything.” 

“Td like to see a copy of Dudley’s order.” 

“I can show it to you!” Hank made a beeline for tho 


“What Was He Doing in Barnsville?” Asked Gene 
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rear of the store where he opened a drawer of the 
huge, old-fashioned desk and riffled through an as- 
sortment of various sized papers. Finally he drew out 
a thin, pink sheet. 

“Here it is,” he said as he closed the drawer of tho 
desk. “This is the order in Dudley’s own handwritin, 
just the way he filled it out. It’s a carbon copy of the 
original order that I sent in to the supply house.” 

Gene examined the flimsy sheet. He noted the dato 
at the top of the paper and realized that the supplies 
had not been ordered until a couple of days after the 
episode of the tainted food that had laid the men 
low. 

There was another date, scrawled in pencil, at the 
bottom of the sheet. “What’s this date?” asked Gene 

“Oh, that’s when the stuff came in,” explained Hank 
“I got a first-rate system here. When the goods came 
in, I put that date on there. If you'll turn the pape 
over you ll see where there’s a date on the back. That's 
when the stuff was called for by Dudley.” 

Gene glanced at the reverse of the paper aul 
nodded. Then he studied the order. 

There were several pieces of simple apparatus m 
well as a fair-sized list of chemicals. Dudley secme 
to have been ordering supplies for a definite purpo 
Gene recalled the picture he had seen, in which Dile 
stood before a college building holding a diplom 
He had undoubtedly studied chemistry in the cow 
of his education. 
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The chemical list was arranged alphabetically and 
Included many of the more commonplace articles, 
generally used by chemists. The three items at the 
top of the list were the ones that caught and held 
Gone Autry’s eye. 


Acid, Hydrochloric ............. 1 Ib. $.15 
Acid, Niiie’s 2.4303 432.08 e ss 1 lb. .15 
Acid, Sulphuric .............. 1 lb. 15 


At the bottom of the order there was a carbon 
py of Dude’s signature. 

lames W. Dudley. 

“Hank,” said Gene when he finished his perusal of 
tho pink slip, “Td like to take this with me.” 

"I dunno,” replied Hank hesitantly. “I suppose it'd 
lw ull right, but I hate to get intuh trouble.” He pon- 
ered the idea for a moment and then said, “All right. 
Fake “er along.” 

Gene Autry at last had something to work with. 
Nicking the chemical order in his pocket, he hurried 
hack to the Mansion House and checked out, much 
ia louscley’s relief. He received his breakage deposit 
in full and while the clerk’s back was turned, dropped 
the key to room 212 at the end of the desk where 
Veaarloy would sooner or later find it. 

The afternoon was nearly gone by the time Gene 
tatiy had Champ saddled, his bill at the livery stable 
vail, und had started on the trail for Thief River 


ESUO 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
CALM BEFORE STORM 


As Gene rode into the construction camp darkness 
was less than half an hour away. He dismounted il 
the saddle shed and nodded to a couple of men who 
lounged, smoking, at the door. 

Baldy and a sandy-haired man returned the nod. 
then dropped their eyes to the ground and smok«l 
silently. 

Gene studied them for a moment, then led Chimp 
inside and removed the saddle. He took time to pive 
the fine horse a slight rubdown, then saw that a sup 
ply of food and water was available. 

He went outside and found Red and Baldy grim, 
glum, and quiet. 

“Anything wrong?” he inquired. 

“Maybe you'd better get it from Tennessee or Diil 
ley,” replied Baldy. “They'll tell you about it.” 

Gene nodded and didn’t press for details. Ie 
started for Farnsworth’s house, then changed Iw 
mind and turned toward the bunkhouse. 

Pat Doyle sat on an empty keg near the doonwi 

“How's everything?” asked Gene. 

The big Irishman looked up, shrugged his shin 
ders and gazed at the last glow of the sun in the wns 
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“Good weather tomorrow,” he muttered. 

Gene nodded and pushed through the door. 

Long experience with men in cattle and gold coun- 
try had taught Gene Autry much about their moods 
nnd manners. He knew trouble when he saw it, and 
he knew the signs of impending trouble. Those signs 
were everywhere inside the bunkhouse. 

The tables that generally supported games of cards 
were surrounded by empty chairs. The far end of the 
Inmkhouse that on almost every other evening had 
lwen the headquarters for a game of dice, was empty. 
Mach man sat on his bunk, some quietly smoking, 
uthers with their attention riveted to magazines or 
nowspapers. 

A few of the men looked up as Gene walked in, and 
nodded. The rest ignored him. 

"Trouble tonight,” he told himself, “as sure as Tm 
afoot high.” 

He knew that those men had secret plans. They 
wouldn’t trust themselves to talk to Gene, lest they 
lwtray by word or expression what their plans were. 
Gene had seen rebellions in the making. He had seen 
Ivuch mobs, prior to their explosion into violent ac- 
tim; he had seen mutineers just before they declared 
themselves as such. The same signs that marked these 
things were right there in the bunkhouse. 

it was like the eerie calm before a storm. Like 
thew few seconds when the earth seems to stop, 
hen alr is motionless and even life appears to stand 
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still, just before a tornado rips the silence with its 
fury. 
Gene Autry didn’t like the signs. He knew he would 
accomplish nothing by questioning those men. If they 
wanted to take him into their confidence, they would 
have done so, and they hadn’t done so. 

He left the bunkhouse, dropped a pleasant word 
to big Pat Doyle and walked rapidly to Farnsworth’s 
house. 

Tennessee was the first one he saw. 

The old man was seated on a straight chair at tho 
table, apparently reading an old magazine. Betty 
came in from the kitchen. 

“Tve got supper in the oven for you, Mr. Autry, 
she said. 

“I hate to put you to any trouble,” replied Gene. 

“Did you have something to eat in Barnsvillc?” 

“Well, no,” replied Gene. “I didn’t take the time, 
but don’t you bother about me. I can rustle up a bito 
or two that'll keep me from starvin’.” 

“It’s not a bit of trouble. I’ve got everything right 
here in the oven and it won't take but three minutes 
to lay it out. By the time you’ve washed, I'll have it 
ready an’ pipin’ hot.” 

Betty brought in a pitcher of sweet milk with n 
thick layer of cream on the top, and placed it on the 
table. “How about you, Tennessee, can you cil 
something now?” she said. 

The old man shook his head. 
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“What’s the matter with you, Tennessee?” asked 
Gene pleasantly. “Something throw you off your 
feed?” 

“I jest ain't hungry, that’s all,” replied the old man. 
He squirmed in his chair, uncrossed his legs and 
crossed them in the opposite way and shook his maga- 
zine as if that would give him more light. 

“I don’t know what ails him,” said Betty. “He 
wouldn't eat his supper and he’s been glum ever since. 
I've tried to get him to talk but he’s as grouchy as a 
hungry woodpecker with a headache.” — 

“Where is Mr. Farnsworth?” asked Gene. 

Tennessee pointed with the handle of his pipe 
toward the closed door of the boss’s room. “In there,” 
he said shortly. 

“Thanks.” 

Gene went to his own small room and washed his 
fuce and hands. He put his hat on a peg and started 
to remove his gunbelt. Then he changed his mind and 
kopt the armament in place. 

Gene came from his bedroom and saw that the 
table was set and ready for him. He smiled with a 
midden idea and whispered to Betty, “Put another 
plate on the table, and some tools for Tennessee.” 

“But he won't eat,” replied the girl. “Both Mr. 
!arnsworth and I tried to coax him.” 

"I know,” smiled Gene. “Just put the plate and 
things there and don’t say anything. Put them on the 
alle of the table, not in front of him.” 
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Betty nodded with a smile of hope and did as Gene 
suggested. 

Gene sat down and filled his plate with a juicy 
brown slab of beefsteak, potatoes that had been 
boiled in their jackets, squash, and string beans. He 
spread butter lavishly over the vegetables, then salted 
and peppered them. 

With a wink at Betty he fanned the fragrant steam 
from the platter toward old Tennessee, who kept his 
face buried in the article he pretended to be reading. 

Gene started eating and commenting on the per- 
fection of Betty’s cooking. 

Tennessee squirmed uneasily in his chair. He 
turned it so he faced directly away from the table. 

Gene poured a large glass of milk for himself, and 
continued with his dinner. He knew that men and 
animals had a lot in common. A dog that is followed 
with a plate of food will back away. But the same doy, 
if ignored, will soon come sniffing and sampling. 

Tennessee was already sniffing. 

“It sure is a shame,” said Gene to Betty, “that Vm 
not more of an eater.” 

“You're doing all right,” replied the girl. 

“I know, but I can’t possibly put the rest of that 
steak away.” 

“It’s a sin an’ shame to throw it out,” replicd the 
girl, catching Gene’s cue. “I'd eat it myself if I could 
hold any more, but I can’t.” She sighed deeply. “I 
suppose TIl have to give it to the dogs.” 
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“Tennessee,” said Gene, “maybe you'd better have 
a doctor look you over. There’s a good one in Barns- 
ville.” 

“Don't need a doctor,” growled the old man. 

“Well, you know best.” To Betty, Gene Autry said, 
“You make mighty fine gravy. Before I’m finished I’m 
goin’ to have some of the gravy on a slice of bread.” 

Tennessee turned to glance at the table. “I-I might 
do with a little of that gravy on some bread,” he said 
grudgingly. “Maybe I could eat that much.” 

“It'll start your stomach workin’,” explained Gene. 
“Maybe you'll feel better for it.” 

“Should I get a plate?” 

“No, no,” said Tennessee, “there’s an extra one 
here.” 

He sampled the bread and gravy. He noid a 
tiny “smidge” as he put it, of meat. “Jest a half of a 
‘tuter” came next. Before the meal was finished every 
plate was empty and Tennessee had eaten as much, if 
nol more, than Gene Autry. 

Gene’s strategy had worked perfectly so far. There 
hud heen a definite reason in Gene’s plotting to get 
(dl ‘Tennessee to eat. He knew that with a full stom- 
ache, Tennessee was more likely to feel expansive and 
more likely to reveal the reason for the tension of the 
timp. But Gene Autry made no mention of this. 

Instead, he asked, “Is Mr. Farnsworth all right?” 

‘lonnessee said, “He’s all right, but he don’t want 
hw be disturbed until he finishes goin’ over the books 
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an’ records. He'll let me know when he’s done an’ I'll 
wheel him out tuh this room.” 

“Good. I want to tell him about my trip to Barns- 
ville.” 

Tennessee, unlike his manner of a short time ago, 
was interested. “What happened in town?” 

“I saw Trig Marsden.” 

“Did yuh give him back the cash?” 

Gene nodded. 

“Did yuh learn anything new?” 

“Well,” replied Gene Autry, “I found out for sure 
that he and Hind are as thick as a couple of love- 
birds. They're plotting against us.” 

“We already knowed that much.” 

“You did not know it,” broke in Betty Jackson. “You 
didn’t even mention it until this morning.” 

“Wal,” retorted Tennessee, “we suspected it.” 

“Now were sure of it,” Gene said. Then he added 
as casually as possible, “When does tonight's excite 
ment start?” 

“We'll wait until—” Tennessee broke off suddenly 
and squinted across the table. “What d’you know 
about tonight’s excitement?” he demanded. 

“I saw Pat Doyle at the bunkhouse,” replied Cen 
without bothering to add that Doyle hadn't said a 
thing about the plans of the men. 

“That big, loud-talkin’ galoot,” fumed Tennessee 
“I suppose he told you all about what—” For the 
second time in as many minutes Tennessee lelt « 
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sentence unfinished. 

“I knew there was something in the air,” said Betty 
from the far side of the room. “I could tell it by the 
way the men were acting. I’ve seen the same behavior 
in a pack of cowhands when they're plannin’ to take 
the law into their own hands.” 

“It’s bad business,” said Gene. He looked directly 
at Tennessee. “There’s goin’ to be none of that around 
here. It’s no good. It doesn’t settle anything.” 

Tennessee was eyeing Gene Autry appraisingly. 
“Look here, Autry,” he said slowly. “I dunno whether 
you know somethin’ or not. I don’t think Pat Doyle 
told yuh a dad-busted thing. Yer jest a-fishin’ fer in- 
formation an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to give it to yuh!” 

“All right, Tennessee. Let’s drop the talk about to- 
night. Tell me what happened this afternoon while 
Í was in town.” . 

“Mean to say yuh don’t know?” 

Gene shook his head. 

"Then how d’ya know somethin’ has happened?” 

"Because when I left here the men were willing to 
plteh in and stick to the job for Jim Farnsworth. When 
| pot back, I found them waiting for the zero hour 
amwlime tonight. Somethin’ happened to change 
their minds.” 

“They're still willin’ to work!” 

“Can't work if the law comes in an’ cracks down by 
takin’ ‘om all off to jail. And that’s what'll happen if 
they yo too far. What happened this afternoon?” 
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“The cable broke again.” 

“It did? Anyone hurt?” 

“No, the break was found in time.” 

“Tell me about it, Tennessee.” 

In Tennessee’s version of the accident, there was 
bitter denunciation of Dude Dudley. It seemed that 
every man suspected that Dude was in some mys- 
terious way responsible for the weakening and break- 
ing of the metal strands. Though it was true that Dud- 
ley had found the break in time to prevent possible 
loss of life and certain destruction of the bridge, it 
was also true that material couldn't be put into place 
without the cable. So all work had to stop until the 
new length of cable arrived. 

“An’ when it does,” concluded Tennessee, “it won't 
mean the end of our troubles. Whatever was done to 
the old cable c’n be done tuh the new one as well. 
We can’t go on with the job until we make sure thee 
won't be any more things like busted cables!” 

“And you're goin’ to try and make sure of that to 
night?” added Gene. . 

Tennessee was still on guard. “I got no more tuh 
say!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
SIX-GUN THREAT 


Gene Autry made his chat with Jim Farnsworth 
us brief as possible. He stated that Trig Marsden had 
tnken back the money and that Hind was definitely 
plotting to delay progress on the bridge. Most of the 
remaining things he had learned in Barnsville, Gene 
kopt to himself. . 

larnsworth’s spirits were at low ebb. He too felt 
that Dude Dudley had in some way sabotaged the 
vable. He agreed with Tennessee that Dudley had to 
Iw dismissed. “Even if he isn’t in Hind’s pay, he’s 
mispected by everyone. The men don’t trust him an’ 
they won’t take orders from him.” 

"But who is going to take his place?” asked Gene. 

“1 don’t know. Maybe we can get along without an 
engineer.” 

Cenc shook his head. “Not with the lives of every- 
e who rides the trains that cross the bridge at 
stake,” he said. “There’s got to be a man that knows 
the job and knows it well. Hes got to know the 
stength of every timber that goes into the bridge. 
Far li plece of wood has to be measured and checked. 
fta work that must be done by a man who knows!” 


‘only this busted leg would get better,” sighed 
185 
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Big Jim. 

“It will,” replied Gene, “but not in time for you to 
take Dudley’s place and get the bridge finished.” 

Out of the corner of his eye, Gene could see Ten- 
nessee fidgeting uneasily and casting frequent glances 
at the clock. 

“What do you suggest?” asked Farnsworth. 

“Let’s leave things as they are until morning.” 

“What about the cable?” 

“I understand that Pat Doyle has spliced it again. 
Isn't that what you told me?” 

Farnsworth nodded. “It’s spliced, but that don't 
say it won't break in another place. Besides, Pat Doyle 
refused to operate the donkey engine with that de- 
fective cable.” 

“The cable,” said Gene, “will not break again.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T know what caused the break. It was acid.” 

“Then Dude Dudley put it there!” It was Tennesse» 
who spoke. 

“Whoever put it on the cable,” Gene said, “proh 
ably used two kinds of acid. One that would wnb 
a lot faster than the other. The stronger acid mile 
the cable break this morning. The other acid didn! 
eat through the strands until later in the din 
We'll inspect every inch of that cable tomorrow ml 
make sure no acid will affect it, by wiping it off with 
ammonia water.” 

“Look here,” demanded Tennessee. “All that stutt 
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about acids an’ things has to be learned in school, 
don’t it?” 

“It generally is,” smiled Gene. 

“Then that’s one more count against Dude! He 
went to a lot o’ schools. He’s got more education than 
anyone else on this job.” 

“At the present time,” Gene said, “there are a lot 
of counts against Dude Dudley.” He noted mentally 
that he could add a few more by producing the pink 
copy of an order for acids and other chemicals. 

“Is there,” asked Farnsworth, “a chance that we'll 
be able to continue work in the morning?” 

“Of course we'll continue work in the morning,” 
replied Gene Autry positively. 

“But,” argued Farnsworth, “Doyle said he wouldn't 
run tue donkey engine with that old cable.” 

“I think hell change his mind when he sees that 
we can guard against another break. It makes a big 
difference when a man knows what he’s fighting 
against.” 

Jim Farnsworth’s tired face lighted with a faint ray 
of hope. But it faded quickly. He said, “What's goin’ 
to happen next?” 

Tennessee stole another look at the clock. 

“We'll just have to meet the obstacles as they como 
along,” said Gene. “It sure would be a hard set-back, 
though, if we had to do without Dude Dudley.” 

“TIl think his case over between now and mornin’,” 
promised the contractor. “Maybe I can figure out 
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something to do.” 

Tennessee muttered, “Sooner we're rid o’ that buz- 
zard, the better. Of all the —” he broke off, paused, 
then grumbled, “If only Miss Betty’s room wasn’t so 
near, I'd be able tuh say what I think without havin’ 
my style cramped by havin’ a woman around.” He 
yawned and stretched, then said, “Gittin’ late.” 

“Might as well turn in,” said Jim Farnsworth. 

Tennessee was on his feet. “Good idea,” he agreed. 
"TII wheel yuh to the bedroom an’ help yuh git from 
the wheel chair to the bed.” 

“I can manage it without you, you old galoot.” 

Tennessee paid no attention to Farnsworth’s pro- 
testations. He shoved the wheel chair to the next 
room and turned down the bed. 

Gene smiled and sauntered to his own room. 

Gene closed the door and hurriedly put on his hat. 
In two seconds he was out the window and running, 
crouching low, toward the saddle shed. 

Fortunately, it was a slightly overcast night and 
consequently dark. The square patches of light that 
marked the windows of the bunkhouse and Dude 
Dudley’s cabin were surrounded by light halos caused 
hy haze. 

Gene reached the saddle shed and paused to listen. 
The only sounds were the natural ones of night. Dis- 
tant sounds of frogs and toads, the rhythmic rasp of 
trickets and from within the shed, the occasional 
wind of a moving horse. He opened the door only 
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wide enough to permit him to slide through. The 
faintest of nickerings came from Champ. 

Gene stroked the big horse gently and whispered 
in Champ’s ear, “I'm goin’ to saddle you, Champ, 
just in case we have to make tracks in a hurry. Some- 
thin’ s brewin’ around this place and we're goin’ to sit 

in on the game.” 

Long experience and a complete aieas be- 
tween the man and his horse made it a simple matter 
to saddle and cinch up in the total darkness inside 
the shed. Gene drew the strap tight and looped tho 
reins about the saddle’s pommel. “I’m goin’ to leave 
the door open a little bit,” he muttered as if Champ 
could understand every word that was spoken. “If 
I need you, I'll need you in too much of a hurry to 
come after you. Keep those ears cocked for a call.” 

He gave Champ a final pat on the silky neck and 
slipped out into the night. 

Again he crouched low, to make himself as obscure 
as possible, and hurried over the ground. He duck«i| 
for the side of Dude Dudley's cabin and listencl. 

The bunkhouse, sheltering over twenty men, wi 
less than thirty yards away. Gene waited, listeniny 
intently for any sound that might indicate that he hin! 
been seen. He heard nothing. There wasn’t even n 
babble of voices from the bunkhouse. 

Gene glanced at the windows of Dudley’s cabin 
and saw that the shades had been drawn. Then le 
hurried across the space between the buildings au 
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crouched beneath the bunkhouse windows. Remov- 
ing his hat he peered into the room. 

What he saw confirmed his suspicions. The lamps 
had been turned low, but every man was wide awake 
und waiting. The men were fully dressed, including 
hats and boots, and each sprawled on his bunk or sat 
on the bunk’s edge. There was a grimness about their 
waiting. They neither spoke nor looked around. They 
simply waited. Most ominous of all was the fact that 
eich man wore his gun. Several of the men had rifles. 

They were waiting, Gene decided, for word that 
everything in Farnsworth’s house was quiet for the 
night. Waiting for Tennessee to bring word that it 
was time to move. Gene couldn’t be angry with those 
men. They were, he knew, acting for what they 
thought to be the best interests of the job. They were 
moved by their loyalty to Big Jim Farnsworth and 
their desire to complete the bridge on time. But they 
were making the wrong move even though they 
wouldnt be made to realize it. It would have been a 
waste of time to try to talk to them. 

(Gene's keen hearing caught a change in the sounds 
wf the night. Many times that barely discernible 
(hinge had saved his life. It was just this sort of 
awureness that made Gene Autry what he was. 

‘here were fewer crickets chirping. That seemed 
like n senseless detail. Yet, on at least three occasions 
when he had been in a solitary camp, the sudden ces- 
«tion of cricket sounds had warned Gene of a 
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stealthy approach. It warned him now. 

Shadow-like, he moved along the bunkhouse wall 
until he reached the corner of the building. Out of 
the darkness a man appeared. It was Tennessee. 

Gene saw the old fellow shuffle to the bunkhouse 
door and heard his soft rap. The door opened and 
Tennessee whispered, “It’s all right now.” 

“Is everyone in bed?” said a voice that Gene identi- 
fied as Baldy’s. 

“Yup.” 

“Gene Autry too?” 

“Yup. An’ I hate tuh think o’ what he'll say about 
tuhnite’s job.” 

“Well, when we're finished it'll be too late fer him 
to do anything about it. Did you lock his door?” 

“Yup,” said Tennessee as Gene smiled to himself. “1 
kept the key in my pocket today an’ I don’t think he 
noticed it was gone. Tonight I locked the door and 
left the key on the outside, but he c'n still git out the 
window. Maybe we should have a guard outside.” 

“That's all arranged. Red’'ll stand guard.” 

Red’s voice was lower than the others. “I’m all set,” 
he said. “Tve gota bandanna I'll use to cover my face.” 

“Gene'll hear things as soon as we start.” It was 
Tennessee speaking. “Youll have to be ready fer 
trouble with him.” 

“I am. I've got a rope with me. When he finds he 
can't get out the door he'll use the window an’ I'll 
rope him as he comes out.” 
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“Get goin’. We'll give you a couple of minutes to 
get to the house.” 

Red was quickly swallowed by the darkness. Ten- 
nessee entered the bunkhouse and closed the door. 

A couple of minutes was all the time Gene Autry 
had, and he was determined to waste none of it. 
Hurrying to Dudley’s cabin, he tapped on the door. 

There were sounds of sudden movement inside. 
Drawers opening and closing, the tinkle of glassware 
and the slop of liquids. 

Gene tried the door and found it locked. Precious 
seconds passed. He rapped again. 

Then Dudley’s voice called, “Who's there?” 

Gene told him, speaking softly and hoping he 
wouldn’t be heard by the men in the bunkhouse. 

The lock clicked and Dudley swung open the door. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

Gene closed the door behind him and started to 
speak. He cut off the first word as his eyes fell on a 
ilrawer that hadn’t been entirely closed. 

Dudley glanced to the side. He saw what Gene 
wis looking at. In the partially opened drawer, chem- 
lenl glassware could be seen. Faint fumes were rising 
from a beaker that held a short length of cable and a 
colorless fluid. 

Dudley’s hand came up with a gun. “Don’t move, 
Autry,” he barked. “Get your hands shoulder high 
and keep them there.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
A FIGHT AND FLIGHT 


“Dudley,” snapped Gene Autry as he lifted his 
hands to shoulder height. “You've got to listen to me. 
Put down that gun and—” 

“TI do the talking,” barked Dude Dudley. “Lower 
one hand and unbuckle the gunbelt. Let it fall to the 
floor. Don’t try a fast move or I'll shoot you as sure as 
you're born!” 

“You've got to get away from here, Dudley. There’s 
less than two minutes. It might be a matter of sec- 
onds.” 

“Get away from here,” snarled Dudley. “That's 
what everyone has wanted since the first day I came. 
They're afraid that I'll finish the bridge.” 

“Don’t waste time! Talk later.” 

“TI talk now! I’m sticking! See? These pig-heade«| 
fools want to get me out. They ve done everything but 
bring on the tar and feathers and ride me on a rail ' 

“They'll do worse than that,” retorted Gene. “Il 
ever I saw signs of a lynching, I saw it tonight. The 
men will be here any second.” 

“TII shoot the first one to come through that door,” 
replied Dudley, his face nearly purple with fury 
“Lynching eh? Why the—” He broke off, then re 
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peated his order. “Take off that gunbelt! You’ve seen 
something that there’s no use trying to explain!” 

“Chemicals?” 

“All you or anyone else could understand would 
be that I used acid to weaken the cable. I used poison 
for the food, I used charcoal, nitrate and sulphur to 
make gunpowder to blow up the bridge. Well I—” 

The sound Gene had been anticipating came sud- 
denly. The door flew open behind Gene’s back. He 
leaped to the side as Dudley’s eyes shifted for a brief 
instant toward the door. Gene pivoted as he lunged 
and brought his fist down from shoulder height. His 
hand struck Dudley's wrist as Dude pulled the trig- 
ger. The gun barked and flame slashed downward. 
The bullet splintered the floor as three of the work- 
men charged. 

For one fleeting instant Gene stood back while the 
attack of the men bore Dudley backward. Ie stag- 
gered to retain his footing, fell against a small chest 
and knocked it over. The contents of the partly open 
drawer spilled out and scattered on the floor. There 
were chemicals and glassware, small lengths of steel 
cable, and several cans of food! The same kind of food 
that had poisoned the men and made them ill for 
several days! 

Dudley was down. His back was pinned to the 
floor by two of the men who kneeled on his chest. 
(ther men, many of them, were outside the cabin and 
three had joined those who were already in the room. 
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Gene leaped into action. 

Grabbing the ‘collars of the two who held Dude 
down, he jerked back suddenly. He hauled the at- 
tackers off Dude’s chest, then released his grip and 
rolled aside to escape the downward sweep of a gun- 
barrel that might have mashed his skull. 

Someone yelled, “It’s Autry!” 

“Then he’s in cahoots,” cried another voice. 

Gene stood between the men and Dudley. He 
ducked beneath one blow and side-stepped another. 
His fist whipped over in a short hook that cracked 
against Baldy’s chin. He grabbed Tennessee around 
the lean hips. “You fool,” he barked as he swept the 
old man off his feet and tossed him on the bunk. “Stay 
there or you might get hurt.” 

He wheeled in time to see another gun handle 
coming at his head. He turned to dodge the blow, but 
he was just a bit too late. He avoided the direct force 
of the gun, but it grazed the side of his head and fell 
with paralyzing force against his shoulder. 

Tennessee bounced on the bed and sat up staring 
wide-eyed. 

An animal-like cry gushed from Dude Dudley's 
throat as he leaped back into the fight. His gun, which 
had been knocked from his hand, was somewhere on 
the floor. He didn’t wait to find it. He charged, heal 
down, into the midst of the men. It was this that pave 
Gene Autry a few seconds to regain his balance. 

Had there been but two or three men on the at 
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tacking side, their chances of success might have been 
increased. It was their very number that handicapped 
them. They were crowded and packed in the small 
room. They couldn’t all fight at once and those who 
were in the front, were given no room to dodge, ma- 
neuver or side-step. 

Gene shouted to Dude. “The window!” He picked 
up the chest and slid it across the floor, smack against 
the knees of several men. While they shouted and 
yelped in pain, and tried to untangle themselves, 
Gene grabbed Dude’s shirt and pulled him back. 

“This way,” he cried. He swept the heavier man 
from the floor and shoved him through the window 
amid a shattering of glass and splintering of wood. 

ile turned only long enough to see that no one 
phumed to shoot then he dived after Dudley. 

Gene hit the ground rolling and came to his feet. 
He turned and grabbed Dude Dudley by the belt and 
Inirlv jerked him to his feet. At the top of his voice he 
shouted, “Come here, Champ!” 

Baldy, Jake and several others crowded the win- 
tlw, cach trying to be the first to get out. 

Cene Autry didn’t wait. Gripping Dudley’s arm he 


tuu to meet the oncoming horse. “Don’t ask questions 
now,” he shouted to Dude. “Weve got to get away 
hom here. Those men’ll want me as badly as they 
want voul” 


A clatter of hoofs came close and Champ skidded 
tua halt at Gene’s side. 
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“Get aboard,” barked the cowboy. 

“The horse can’t carry both of us,” argued Dude. 
“The men are out of the window. Get aboard!” in- 
sisted Gene. 

“But that horse—” 

“That’s Champ!” snapped Gene as if that explained 
why the horse could carry a double burden. Dude 
vaulted to the big horse’s back, settling in the saddle. 
Gene leaped behind the saddle, reached around 
Dude’s waist and grabbed the reins. 

Champ didn’t need to be told. A touch of Gene’s 
heel sent him flashing through the night, away from 
the yelling men, and soon they were lost in the dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
MEETING AT MIDNIGHT 


Tennessee remained on the bed where Gene had 
tossed him. He had sat cross-legged, watching the 
closing moments of the battle with bewilderment 
stamped on his face. He remained there, after Gene 
and Dude escaped on Champ, and watched the 
Farnsworth men investigate the cabin. 

Tennessee was having a difficult time. The whole 
wllair had been a series of increasing surprises. He had 
heen surprised to find Gene Autry in Dude’s cabin. 
Before he had recovered from this first shock, every- 
thing had exploded in a wild melee of flying fists and 
swinging guns. The old man’s brain was whirling 
when he found himself flying through space to the 
twlitive safety of the bunk. Then he wondered why 
Cene was fighting in Dude’s behalf. He was sorry 
nbout that because he liked and admired Gene Autry. 
Ho hated to see Gene get badly beaten, possibly killed 
hy the angry mob. It never occured to Tennessee that 
(ence and Dude could get away. The odds were twen-- 
ty to two. When they had escaped through the win- 
shaw und a moment later rode away on Champ, Ten- 
newe still could not believe that such a thing was 
possible, 
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Now, as Baldy, Pat Doyle and several others ex- 
amined the chemical supplies that were smashed, 
spilled and scattered over the floor, Tennessee began 
to wonder what Jim Farnsworth would have to say. 

Red entered the cabin. 

“Farnsworth’s awake,” he said, “an’ raisin’ hob. He 
wants to see some of you boys right away.” ` 

“How much does he know?” asked Baldy. 

“Pretty much,” replied the man who had been sent 
to stand guard at Gene Autry’s window. 

Baldy looked suspiciously at Tennessee. “I won- 
der,” he said slowly and pointedly, “if someone that 
lives in Farnsworth’s house tipped him off about to- 
night.” 

“I didn’t!” cried old Tennessee. 

“It’s mighty odd,” went on Baldy, “that Autry 
would be here to meet us an’ get Dudley out of our 
hands so’s we couldn’t deal with him.” 

Tennessee shook his head and wailed, “You gotta 
believe me, gents, I didn’t say a word.” 

Red broke in. “I told Farnsworth something about 
it.” 

“You?” 

Red nodded. “I didn’t know Autry was here. | 
thought he was in his bedroom. I was under the win- 
dow when the fightin’ started. Then I heard the yells 
and realized that Gene Autry was here an’ not in 
his room. To make sure of it, I went through the win- 


dow and looked in the bedroom. Then the door 
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opened, id there was Farnsworth in his weer chair 
with a sixgun in his fist.” 

“He had you,” said Baldy. “You couldn’t do thick 
but stay there.” 

“Of course I couldn’t. Farnsworth had heard the 
noise and was comin’ to see if Gene was on the job. 
That’s how he nabbed me. I told him that we'd all 
decided to get hold of Dudley and make the critter 
tell us everything we wanted to know.” 

“W-W-Was Farnsworth sore?” asked Tennessee. 

Red nodded grimly. “He especially wants to see 
you, he told the old man as Tennessee groaned. “You 
too,” said Red to Baldy, “and Pat Doyle. Where’s he?” 

“Right here,” said Pat from a comer of the room. 

“You'd better come with us. 

“TIl be ready in a minute,” said Pat. “I got a few 
things here that'll be goin’ wit’ us tuh meet Jim Farns- 
worth.” 

“What’s that stuff?” asked Red. 

“Chemicals, that’s what it is. An’ I know somethin’ 
about some o’ the stuff that’s here. Begorra, just wait 
till I show it to the boss.” 

“Where'd the stuff come from?” 

“It was in that’ chest. When the chest was knocked 
galley west, the truck spilled out.” 

Pat gathered several of the cardboard boxes of 
powder and several of the bottles that remained un- 
token. Luckily the acid bottles had glass stoppers 
which fitted so tightly that the chemicals had not 
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spilled. 

“Here, Baldy,” said Pat, “you take this stuff. I’ve 
got to git some more.” 

He stooped and selected other items from the 
array on the floor. Among these was a can of food that 
had been opened and another that was unopened. 

“Stop yer tremblin’ Tennessee, an’ take these 
things.” l 

“I-I w-wish I'd never got mixed up in this,” 
moaned Tennessee. 

“Stop yer wailin’ an’ be glad it’s mixed yez are! The 
boss cn hang a medal on every one of us fer this 
night’s work. That he can!” 

Doyle, because of seniority perhaps, automatically 
took charge of the men. “You three,” he said, pointing 
to a group, “stay here an’ put this place tuh rights. 
The rest of yez go tuh the bunkhouse an’ stay until 
yer sent for, if such be the case. Red, Baldy an’ Ten- 
nessee will come wit’ me!” 

Jim Farnsworth had lighted a lamp in the house 
and placed his wheel chair at one end of the large 
room. His face was a study as the four men entered 
the room in single file. 

Tennessee, the last to enter, closed the door. 

For fully a minute no word was spoken. Big Jim 
looked at first one, then another of the quartette. 1o 
saw that some of the men held assorted articles but 
made no comment on this fact. 

He looked at Pat Doyle, big, broadfaced and com. 


The Men Filed in Carrying Boxes and Bottles 
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petent. His eyes moved to Red who had been with 
the company for years. Then to Baldy, who was as 
competent and honest as a man could be. Last of all, 
Farnsworth looked at Tennessee. 

Tennessee’s chin was on his chest. He rolled his 
eyes upward to see the storm clouds in Jim’s face, 
then lowered them to the floor and studied his boot. 

“You,” said Farnsworth finally, “Tennessee! Look 
at me.” 

Tennessee raised his head with a sheepish expres- 
sion. “I can understand you doin’ a thing like this, 
Tennessee,” began the contractor. 

“Y-Yuh can, Boss?” 

“Yes. You're crazy!” 

Farnsworth turned to the others. “But the rest of 
you certainly surprised me. Who's going to speak for 
you?” 

“Iam,” said Pat Doyle. 

“Who started this mob rule?” 

“T don’t know how it got started, Boss,” said Pat, 
“I guess we all had about the same idea when the 
cable snapped fer the second time in one day!” 

“What were you going to do with Dude Dudley?” 

“Make the spalpeen tell us what next was goin’ 
tuh happen, an’ make him confess as tuh his part in 
Trig Marsden an’ Hind’s game! Wit’ a signed confes- 
sion we could go tuh the law an’ stand a chance o 
gittin’ somewhere.” 


“Why do you think I had Gene Autry here?” 
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“T got nothin’ tuh say about him.” 

“I heard him riding away. He had Dudley with 
him, didn’t he?” 

Pat Doyle nodded. 

Tennessee broke in. “Look here, Boss, yuh say Pm 
crazy. Wal dag-nab it, maybe I am, but there’s some- 
thin’ mighty odd about the way Gene Autry acted. 
He stuck up fer Dudley all along. He fought us off 
when we were tryin’ tuh git Dudley. It warn’t no 
ornery personal grudge against Dude. It was only that 
we wanted tuh git the job done without no more set- 
backs like we had. Pat c'n prove that Dude was back 
of all them troubles!” 

“That I can,” said Pat. “I got the proofs right here 
wit’ me.” l 

Without giving Farnsworth a chance to ask more 
questions, Pat held out a tin of canned food. 

“Here, we'll start wit’ this,” he said. “It’s the same 
natul we ate that made all of us sick fer a couple © 
tlays. We didn’t suspect it at the time, but now we c’n 
ho sure that the stuff was poisoned. It wasn’t tainted 
food, begorra, it was poisoned food, an’ here in this 
hox is the poison that was used! Here’s a can that looks 
like: it ain’t been opened at all, but if yez will look 
lose, you c'n see where a hole’s been drilled in the 
lottom an’ covered wit’ solder! That’ how the poison 
wis put in.” 

. He passed the can to Farnsworth who examined it 


varofully and thoughtfully. 
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Doyle held out a small hand tool. “Here’s a drill 
wit’ a brace tuh hold the same. It’s the same size drill 
as made the hole in the can.” 

_ “Now we come tuh the snappin’ o’ the cable.” 
Doyle held up the acids. “Acid is the answer tuh that. 
Aw here is the acid which we found in the same place 
as we found the other stuff, in Dudley’s cabin. He 
even had a hunk o’ cable steepin’ in some o’ the acid, 
likely experimentin’ wit’ it.” 

Farnsworth’s face became even more grim. 

“The rest o’ these things,” said Doyle, “might o’ 
been there fer some o’ the diviltry that’s tuh come. I 
know these three chemicals c’n be mixed together tuh 
make gunpowder! What else that spalpeen had in 
mind, is anybody's guess.” 

“There!” exclaimed Tennessee triumphantly. 
“What d’you make o’ that?” 

Farnsworth said, “I don’t know.” . 

' “What we'll do fer engineerin’ brains is over me 
head,” said Doyle, “but Td bet me last two bits that 
we're more likely tuh finish the bridge witout Dude 
Dudley, than we'd o’ been tuh finish it wit’ him.” 

A new voice spoke from the opposite end of tho 
room. 

“TIl take that bet!” 

Tennessee gulped, Red and Baldy stared, Pat 
Doyle said, ‘TH be—” and Farnsworth exclaimed, 
“Gene Autry!” 

“Where the divil did yez come from?” added Pat. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
REVELATIONS 


“I thought I'd better come back and see how things 
stood,” explained Gene Autry as he advanced to the 
center of the room. “There were a lot of loose ends 
when I rode away.” 

Everyone tried to speak at once. 

“Why'd you help Dudley?” 

“Where’s Dude?” 

“We got proof that Dude’s a rat.” 

“Sure they’s plenty o ’ things fer you to be explain- 
iw.” 
Jim Farnsworth barked, “Shut up!” His explosive 
voice silenced the others. “Where is Dudley?” 

“I left him where he’d be safe for the time being,” 
explained Gene. “Then I came back, put Champ in 
the saddle shed and came here.” He saw the things 
Pat Doyle had brought to the house. “I see you've 
heen learning things,” he observed. 

“We've learned all we need tuh know,” replied 
Tennessee. “With the proof we got, we cn go to the 
law an’— 

“Make a fool of yourself while you play right into 
Trig Marsden’s hands,” Gene finished. 
Farnsworth spoke. “Maybe you'd better let Doyle 
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explain this stuff to you the way he did to me,” ho 
said. “I'm finally convinced that Dudley’s been dou- 
ble-crossing us from the start. Aside from proof that 
he weakened the cable, we've got proof that he poi- 
soned the food!” 

“Let me show you something.” 

Gene unfolded the slip of pink paper and handed 
it to Jim Farnsworth. “That’s a carbon copy of an 
order that was sent out of Hank Simms’s store in 
Barnsville,” he explained. 

Farnsworth scanned the slip and said, “Why this 
proves all that Pat Doyle said! Dudley ordered these 
chemicals. This is his own signature. This is proof 
that will be valuable as evidence against him.” 

“Let me ask you something.” 

“Well?” 

“When were the men poisoned by the grub?” 

‘Farnsworth pondered. 

“I mean to say, when was the food served?” 

“On the tenth of the last month. I remember it be- 
cause it was the day I made out the payroll. It was 
just a couple of days before I broke my leg.” 

Gene nodded. “Look at the date on that order.” 

“The nineteenth!” 

“That’s right.” 

“That don’t work out right,” broke in Pat Doyle. 
“If the order wasn’t sent in ’till the nineteenth, sure 
the stuff couldn’t o’ been here tuh be put intuh the 
grub that was eat on the tenth!” 
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Gene Autry smiled and said, “Hardly.” 

Farnsworth looked at Gene and tossed the thin 
paper to the table. “Suppose you just start talkin’ an’ 
tell what you've got to tell.” 

“That’s what I’m here for. In the first place, Trig 
Marsden ambushed me on the way here. I couldn't 
understand why he cracked me on the head and left 
when he could have killed me, if hed wanted to. 
I couldn't understand why he left such obvious foot- 
prints near Dude's cabin, either.” 

“Do you know the answers now?” 

Gene nodded. “Maybe we'd all better sit down,” 
he said. “This is likely to turn into a council of war 
before we're through.” 

Farnsworth nodded to the men. 

Tennessee lugged a couple of chairs from the sidé 
of the room and slid one toward Pat Doyle while he 
occupied the other. Red and Baldy found chairs for 
themselves and Gene Autry remained standing. 

“As nearly as I can figure,” Gene began, “you four 
men are the most trusted of the bunch. There isn’t 
one of you who wouldn't break his neck if it would 
help Jim Farnsworth.” He looked at Jim and said, 
"Am I right?” 

“Right!” replied the contractor with an emphatic 
nod. “Td trust any one of these four with my life!” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“We done what we thought was the right thing,” 


explained old Tennessee. “If we—” 
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“Never mind that,” interrupted Jim. “Let Autry 
talk.” 

Tennessee nodded. 

“The things that are goin’ to be said in this room,” 
continued Gene in a low voice, “will have to be kept 
secret from the rest of the men. Maybe most of them 
are just as dependable as you four. Maybe all of them 
—but it'll be just as well if we don’t take chances. 

“There were footprints along the side of Dudley's 
cabin. Trig Marsden’s footprimts: Do you remember 
seeing them?” 

The men nodded. Tennessee said, “They're still 
there.” 

“There was something about those prints that 1 
couldn’t understand. They didn’t look right.” 

“Why not?” 

“I didn’t know! I wondered about those footprints 
all the way to Barnsville. While I was in Barnsvillc 
I heard Trig Marsden make a remark.” 

“What'd he say?” 

“He told Hind that he had a scheme to block work 
on the bridge, and that it was workin’ out just right. 
He explained that hed hit me on the head and Ici! 
his boot mark at the water hole for me to see, so Vd 
know it was Trig Marsden that left a warnin’ note al 
the water hole. That was so I'd be sure and come here! 
Trig felt his plan wouldn’t work, unless I was here!” 

Farnsworth interrupted at this point. “That don't 
make sense, Autry. You came here to prevent inter 
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ference with the bridge. Why would Marsden want 
ou here?” 

“The first thing I learned,” went on Gene evenly, 
“was that Trig had been seen talkin’ to Dude Dudley. 
Miss Betty told me that.” 

“Iremember,” said Big Jim. 

“I went to Dudley’s cabin and found Trig’s foot- 
prints.” 

“The ones you couldn't understand.” 

“I didn’t see why Trig would walk along the side 
of the cabin. Finally, it came to me. That was the only 
place his prints would show real clear. Any other 
marks he left were on hard-packed ground and were 
walked over by everyone who went near the cabin. 
ITe left his prints in a place where I'd be sure to see 
them. And he didn’t just walk! He put each foot down 
mighty careful and put his whole weight on it, even 
rockin’ a little bit to make sure there'd be a good, deep 
print. That’s why they looked-unusual. If he’d made 
‘em by just walkin’ past, the heel would’ve been 
deeper. If hed made ’em by sneakin’ past, the toe of 
the boot would’ve been deeper. He didn’t do either 
one. He set each foot down to leave the deepest print 
he could.” 

“Why'd he want you to see it?” 

“So Pd know he and Dudley had been talkin’.” 

“Why did he want that?” 

“So I'd suspect Dudley of bein’ involved with Trig 
wud Hind in blockin’ the bridge.” 
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“But why?” Jim Farnsworth asked. 

“Marsden wanted us to get rid of Dude Dudley!” 
Gene paused and looked at Tennessée. “You were 
especially anxious to get rid of him.” 

. “Wal, he looked guilty,” retorted the old fellow. 
“He still does.” . 

“Marsden didn’t stop there. He treated the cable 
with acid while he was in this vicinity. Used a strong 
acid and a weak acid.” 

“Dudley had the acids!” 

“TIl get to that in a minute. Then, when one of our 
men was in town, Marsden sent that cash to Dude 
Dudley. That was almost the last straw. It was mighty 
hard, after seein’ that incident, to find any room for 
doubt about Dude’s guilt.” 

“Didn't you suspect Dudley?” 

Gene Autry nodded. “Sure I did, but there was 
just one thing that I couldn’t account for.” 

“What was that?” 

“Stupidity. Trig Marsden’s no fool. Neither is 
Dudley. For that matter, Hind himself’s a shrewd 
operator. It didn’t make sense for Dude to be here to 
make trouble for us, and be so obviously guilty.” 

Tennessee said, “I never thought of it that wayl” 

Farnsworth glared at his old pal. “It was just so 
confounded obvious,” he growled, “that even you 
could see that Dudley was in league with Marsden 
and Hind!” 

“It wasn't in the book,” Gene said, “for Trig to he 
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so careless. The fact that Dudley wasn’t popular 
around here made it that much easier for everyone 
to blame him for the things that happened. In fact, 
he’s so unpopular that FII bet not one of you will be- 
lieve what I’m goin’ to say next.” 

“Say it an’ we'll see.” 

“Tl tell you why Dudley ordered those chemmicalsl: 
“Includin’ the acids?” 

Gene said, “Yes, including the acids!” ° 

“Why?” 

“Because he wanted, more than anything else in 
the world, to make a success of this assignment!” 

There were surprised looks on every face. 

“He found himself disliked by everyone. That 
made him stubborn. He wouldn’t confide in any of 
you. He went along on his own. He went to town and 
ordered the chemical supplies. He sneaked a couple 
of the cans of tainted food out of the rubbish pile. He 
bought those chemicals because he suspected that 
the food had been poisoned. He knew chemistry and 
he made tests of the food to confirm his suspicions. 
He even experimented to determine how the poison 
had been put into the food and he got the answer 
to that. A small hole, drilled in the can and sealed over 
after the poison was put in.” 

Pat Doyle’s blue eyes were wide. “Well, I'll,” he 
said, “be slapped fer a spalpeen|” 

“Any further questions?” 

“Yes,” said Farnsworth. “Doyle said he saw where 
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Dudley had been trying the affect of the acid on a 
section of the cable.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Gene. “He had a suspicion 
as to why the cable broke. He was checking on it.” 

“Who put the acid on the cable?” 

“I don't know, but it might have been Trig Mars- 
den. He could have done it easily enough.” 

“How could he get hold of those acids?” 

“The same way he got hold of the poison that was 
used in the food to make your men ill. He bought it. 
Probably not in Barnsville, but hed have no trouble 
getting the stuff, if he wanted it.” 

“Then you think there ain’t a chance that Dude’s 
in cahoots with Hind an’ Marsden?” 

Gene shook his head. 

“Did he tell you all of this?” asked Farnsworth. 

“No. He’s told me nothing about it. I had to leave 
him roped so he couldn’t come back here and finish 
the fight you men,” looking at Tennessee, “started.” 

“We can’t go on with the job without an engineer,” 
said Jim Farnsworth. 

“Marsden knew that.” 

“If we bring Dudley back, it'll simply mean that 
Trig will try something else.” 

“He sure will try something else,” agreed Gene. 
“That’s why we've got to have a council of war!” 

Jim nodded. “Right now,” he said. 

“Right here and new,” agreed Gene. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
MARSDEN RIDES NORTH 


Trig Marsden came out of Hank Simms’s general 
store at noon with a self-satisfied smirk on his heavily- 
jowled face. He walked rapidly to the Mansioni 
House, entered the lobby and slapped the desk with 
a loud spat. “Peaseley,” he called, “where are yuh?” 

The clerk came from a small office that opened 
from the rear of the lobby next to the stairs. “Comin’ 
Mr. Marsden,” he said nervously. “Is—is there some- 
thing wrong?” 

“Is Hind in?” 

“LI guess so. I haven't seen him go out yet.” 

“TIl go on up an’ find out fer myself.” 

Marsden lumbered up the stairs and down the cor- 
ridor. He passed the door to his own room and ham- 
mered the door of 214. 

“Who's there?” It was Hind’s unpleasant voice. 

Without bothering to reply, Trig opened the door 
and walked in. “Tve got some news for yuh,” he said. 

Hind frowned heavily at the intrusion. “Maybe,” 
he observed, “I should keep my door locked.” 

“Don’t get sore because I happened to see yuh 
without yer coat on. Yer too all-fired dignified any- 
how.” 
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Hind started to speak but Trig went on. 

“Tve got some news that'll make yuh sit up an’ take 
notice.” 

Hind moved to a row of hooks on the wall. He took 
a black coat from a hanger and slipped it on. He 
turned to see Marsden, still wearing that same self- 
assured smirk, seated in a chair. “News?” he said. 

“Right.” Marsden pushed his hat a little farther 
back on his head, leaned back in the chair and placed 
his huge boots on a near-by table. 

“Put your feet on the floor!” 

“What’s the matter with you? Got a grouch on to- 
day?” 

“And take your hat off. I’ve told you before that I 
don’t like your manner when you're in my room.” 

Marsden removed his hat and tossed it to the bed. 

Hind looked at the battered felt with a rim of 
grease around the band, as if it were something that 
would contaminate the bedspread. Turning back to 
Marsden he saw the uncouth individual helping hin- 
self to a cigar from a half filled box. “Have a cigar,” he 
invited with a sarcasm that was lost on Trig. 

“Thanks,” muttered Marsden. He bit off the end 
and spit out the nib of tobacco. “Yes siree,” he gloated, 
“Everything's worked out just like I planned.” 

“Indeed?” 

Marsden pawed the pockets of his vest and found 
a match. He flicked it into flame with his thumbnail 
and lighted the cigar. “Just like I planned,” he re 
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peated. 

Hind sat on a straight-backed chair. 

“I got the facts from Hank Simms at the general 
store.” 

“That gabby fool!” 

“He might be gabby, but he ain’t no fool. He knows 
everything that goes on around here.” 

“Well, what did Simms tell you?” 

“Gene Autry stopped in there yesterday.” 

“T know that.” 

“Simms told Autry about Dude Dudley buyin’ 
nome chemical stuff. I guess when Autry learned that, 
it really brought things to a head.” 

“Why did Dudley buy chemical supplies?” 

“How in blazes do I know? He wanted some stuff 
an’ he bought it, that’s all there was to it. I dunno why 
he wanted it or what he figured on doin’ with it. It 
was just a lucky break fer us, that’s all. He bought 
nome acids like I used on that cable.” 

lind showed more interest in Marsden’s narrative. 
‘Trig leaned back in the chair again and studied the 
plowing end of the cigar. He touched one side with 

iw tongue to even the burning. 

“Well,” snapped Hind, irked at the pause, “go on.” 

"Simms got his facts from one of the Farnsworth 
men that stopped in the store this morning. There 
was real fireworks at the camp last night.” 

“Well, tell me about them!” 

“The men reared up at Dude Dudley. He had to 
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hightail to save his neck. It was a regular necktie 
party. I dunno what they’d of done to Dudley if they 
caught him, but they didn’t catch him. He lit out 
without even stoppin’ for his clothes.” 

“Is he gone for good?” asked Hind hopefully. 

“After what the men found in his cabin? Well I sli 
smile. They found the makin’s of gunpowder as well 
as several poisons. Why, they're so dead sure th 
Dudley’s the one that caused all the trouble that 
they're just about ready to shoot him on sight! They've 
taken all his pitchers off the wall an’ packed ‘em in n 
box along with his clo’es. They're goin’ to send all his 
stuff here to the Mansion House to be held till Dudley 
calls fer it!” 

“What will they do for an authority on bridge con 
struction?” 

Trig shrugged his shoulders. “I dunno,” he sail 
“Neither do they.” 

“It will be weeks before Farnsworth can pet 
around.” 

“I know that.” 

“They can’t build a bridge that has to support uul 
road trains without a good engineer.” 

“T guess they think they can.” 

“But that’s preposterous.” 

“They're goin’ right ahead with the job. Autiy i 
still there. Maybe he knows bridge buildin’.” 

“Do you think he does?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Trig emphatically. “Thats os 
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thing Autry don’t know!” He grinned at Hind and 
stuck the cigar between his teeth at a cocked angle. 
“I told yuh it'd work out,” he said. 

“I don’t see where it has worked out so well. Fur- 
thermore I don’t see where you had much to do with 
it.” 

“Hold on,” broke in Trig Marsden. “You ain't goin’ 
to try an’ welsh on the agreement are yuh?” 

“I told you Id pay off if the bridge was not com- 
pleted. But from what you've said, the work is pro 
gressing without Dudley just as it would have if Dud 
ley had remained there.” 

“It can’t go far without someone in charge. You'll 
see!” 

“And as for getting rid of Dudley,” said Hind, “it 
appears that his purchase of chemicals had more tu 
do with bringing about a showdown than anythiny 
you did!” 

“Why! Blast yer unappreciatin’ hide,” said 'I'riy 
in anger. “D’you think they'd acted that way il it 
hadn't been fer all the suspicion I planted? )’you 
think fer a minute those men would’ve been sore if 
it hadn’t been fer the cable breakin’, an’ the fowl 
makin’ ’em sick?” Trig spat at a brass cuspidor. “Ns 
on yer life!” he finished. 

“Where's Dudley now?” asked Hind, ignoring tity 
Marsden’s flare-up. 

“I don’t know.” 

Hind picked up a small notebook and open it 
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_a selected page. “I have here the reports on the 
idge,” he said. 

“How'd you get that?” 

“I have men reporting to me.” 

“You got other men workin’ fer you?” 

find nodded. 

“Yuh didn’t tell me about em,” frowned Marsden. 
NVhat’s the idea? Don’t you trust me?” 

“It isn’t a matter of trust.” 

"| suppose the next thing I know, you'll have spies 
«pin’ account of what I do, in case I try to double- 
ass yuh!” 

Hind nodded shortly. “I know everything you do, 
3 retorted. “No one double-crosses me and gets 
vay with it.” 

‘Irig thought this over for several seconds while 
atlrew on the cigar. “Smart, ain’t yuh, ’ he muttered 
mely. “Don’t take no chances at all.” 

Ilind studied the small notebook. “Farnsworth has 
trestles nearly finished. Most of the bracing is in. 
lw uuchoring has been completed. Unless there is 
wet hack, he is likely to finish the job!” 

\ i a snubbed the partly smoked cigar on an ash 

"He won't finish it,” he growled. “I got a few 

ee to play.” 

Ihen you'd better get ready to play them! I’m 
sw Ino hopeful that the loss of Dudley will seriously 
cates the work.” 

WW find out,” said Trig in a low voice, “if Farns- 
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worth is hirin’ men. If so, TIl have a couple © men 
go tuh work fer him.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Marsden!” 

“Who's a fool?” 

“Autry and Farnsworth will investigate anyon 
who goes to work on the bridge. You can’t plant n 
couple of crooks with jail records on that job.” 

“Maybe you know how this thing should be hin 
dled, Hind. I don’t know why yuh need me around” 

“I know how it should be handled! That's righi 
But I don’t propose to handle it myself. I've hired yuu 
for the sort of roughhouse and violence that you cin 
handle. That is the kind of thing I want. You awl 
those two friends of yours started off very well. Piute 
for the engine were lost, food was tampered with w 
men were ill and Farnsworth broke his leg. Of courw 
you didn’t know it would be Farnsworth himself wlw 
would step into your trap, but it was.” 

“Thats when I got the idea of makin’ the mw 
engineer the fall guy.” 

“That's when you started using subtlety insten 
of direct action!” 

“Well, my plan worked out!” 

“Yes, to the extent of getting rid of Dudley. Nw 
Tm none too hopeful that Dudley’s loss means I'un 
worth’s defeat. It will take more than that.” 

“All right then,” growled Trig, “TI give you wh» 
yuh want!” 

“That's better.” 
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“But I don’t like the idea of you hirin’ someone to 
ratch the bridge’s progress, an’ watch me, an’ every- 
1ing else, without lettin’ me know about it!” 

“You,” snapped Hind, “are paid for a specific job. 
Vhat else I do is none of your business.” 

“It makes me feel that you don’t trust me.” 

“I don't,” retorted Hind acidly. 

“Now Mr. Hind, that attitude ain’t right. I—” 

“Never mind my attitude. It isn’t my attitude you're 
rorking for. It’s my money. You do the job I hired 
ou for and you'll be paid off. That’s all you're inter- 
sted in.” 

“Well, maybe if you'd trust me a little bit, it'd make 
lings easier.” 

“Why?” 

“Fer instance, you said that someone reported how 
w bridge was goin’.” 

“That's right.” 

"He’s got to get close enough to see it, ain’t he?” 

"Yes." 

"Well, how does he do it? If you got someone 
rorkin’ on the job, maybe I could use—” 

“tHe doesn’t work there and he doesn’t have to go 
my near the bridge. He goes into the canyon several 
niles from where the bridge is being built. He ap- 
wunches to within a quarter of a mile of the job and 
tulies it through a telescope.” 

"Oh, so that’s it.” 

“That’s it. And that ends our discussion. Now get 
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out of here and give me some action.” 

Trig Marsden left the room, feeling like someow 
who has been spanked. He smarted from Hind’s man 
ner and his resentment showed in his face. 

He clumped down the stairs and through the loh 
by. He crossed the porch without a glance at the usul 
men who occupied veranda chairs. 

Marsden’s resentment grew with every step toward 
the livery stable. He resented the fact that Hind, 
much smaller and weaker than himself, was able to 
dominate him so completely. He resented the fact 
that it was Hind who gave the orders and that there 
was no appeal from those commands. He resente 
the frankness with which Hind had told him of his 
status. 

He vowed that when Hind’s cash was in his pocket, 
he'd make the contractor smart, just as he was smi! 
ing. He had fully expected glowing commendation at 
the success of his plan to get Dude Dudley off thw 
Farnsworth job. Instead, his work had been belittle 
‘The injustice of it rankled Marsden. 

“The dirty buzzard,” he muttered into his thick, 
black mustache. “Sure he wants direct action. What 
if I am caught doin’ somethin’ to the bridge? It ain't 
no skin off Hind’s nose. I'd be the one to get the blanw 
for it. I could talk from now till the sun freezes, but 
no one would do anything to Hind. He’s got too muh 
money. They never would touch him on my say-su 
But if he wants action, he'll get it!” 
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As he neared the livery stable the germ of an idea 
entered his mind. He rolled the idea around while he 
waited for his heavy horse to be saddled, then 
he mounted and rode north out of Barnsville. 

The more Trig thought about his most recent 
scheme, the better he liked it. He considered it from 
every angle and realized that, though a few details 
must be worked out, the idea was in truth, a gem. 

He nearly smiled when he thought of how T. J. 
Hind would squirm. 

“He don’t think I'm up to usin’ my brain instead 
o my guns, eh?” he told himself. “He thinks he c’n 
stay in the clear an’ let me take any blame that falls! 
Well, hed better think some more!” 

He heeled the horse with a sharp rowel and broke 
into a ground-covering lope. 

The more he considered his scheme, the better he 
liked it. If everything went smoothly, there would be 
no trouble. Hind would be in the clear, and so would 
he. Farnsworth’s bridge would be unfinished when 
the deadline came, and Hind would have to pay off. 
But on the other hand, if anything went wrong, Hind 
would be as deeply involved as Marsden. 

“He'll spend every dime he’s got to stay out of jail, 
an if he stays out, I'll be in the clear along with him,” 
he mused. “Just wait till I tell Bat Ramsey an’ Shag 
Fletcher about this scheme! They'll be downright 
tickled with it!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
TO BELL THE CAT 


Bat Ramsey and Shag Fletcher were as similar in 
habits and desires as they were unlike in appearance. 
Bat was short and stocky with practically no neck be- 
tween his bullet-like head and his beefy shoulders. 
His eyes were small, set close together, and in con- 
stant restless motion. His face looked as if it had been 
chipped out of a block of flint and his mouth was 
practically lipless. 

Shag, on the other hand, was tall and so thin that 
it was often hinted that he failed to cast a shadow. 
His cheeks were sunken and his long, thin nose gave 
him a somewhat hawk-like profile. Shag had practi- 
cally no chin, but his mouth was large and flabby aud 
surrounded by thick, loose lips. His were the eyes 
of a dreamer, large, dark, and set deep in his skull. 

Bat and Shag had been in the camp for several 
days. They did as little work as possible, cookiny: 
food enough to satisfy themselves, and building small 
fires that called for a minimum of wood cutting. To 
gether this odd pair had learned about jails from the 
inside. Together they had killed, plundered, robbed 
and dodged the law. Bat and Shag had shared the as 
signments given out by Trig Marsden. Bat had pre 
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pared poisoned cans of food and Shag had placed 
these with other supplies in a wagon destined for the 
Farnsworth camp. Bat and Shag were responsible for 
other things that had troubled Jim Farnsworth. 

Trig Marsden rode into the camp shortly after noon 
and waved to Bat and Shag. He dismounted and 
tossed the reins of his horse about the trunk of one of 
many trees that hid the camp. 

Bat was on his feet to meet Trig, but Shag remained 
sprawled lazily on a blanket in a small lean-to. 

“D’you want us fer some more work?” asked Bat. 

“Yes.” 

“Good enough, Trig. We was just figurin’ you'd 
be along in a day or so.” 

“I told you I'd be back. Well, here I am.” 

“What’s the latest?” 

Trig sat on a flat-topped rock near the lean-to and 
briefly brought his partners up to date. 

Shag shook his head slowly when Trig finished. 

“What're you shakin’ your head about?” 

“Tain’t none too good,” said Shag in a lazy drawl. 

“What ain’t?” 

“Gettin’ the engineer outen the way.” 

“Why not?” 

“Autry’s still on the job ain’t he?” 

Trig nodded. 

“That’s that,” said Shag with a shrug. “If he’s there 
he'll see that the bridge is built.” 


“You make me sick,” growled Marsden, his ugliness 
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returning. “You think Autry c’n do anything.” 

“I only said that the bridge would be built if he’s 
on hand.” 

“Then you'll appreciate what a slick scheme I’ve 
got! In the first place, let’s say somethin’ goes wrong 
and we're caught.” 

Shag touched the handle of his gun. “They'd be 
some bloodshed before they got me,” he promised. 

“And me,” added Bat. “I don’t hanker fer the inside 
of a jail.” 

“That’s just the point. If were caught, we go to 
jail, but what if Hind is caught along with us? D’you 
think he'd go to jail? Not on yer life. He'd spend every 
cent he’s got to bribe the jury an’ get fake witnesses 
an’ everything else. So Hind is goin’ to be just as much 
to blame fer this next move as we are. How d’you like 
that?” 

“That sounds slick,” enthused Bat Ramsey. Shay 
reserved his judgment until he heard more about the 
plan. 

“You just finished sayin’ that Gene Autry woul: 
see that the bridge was built.” 

Both men nodded. 

“But what if somethin’ happens to him?” 

“Fer instance?” 

“He’s hurt, or disappears, or gets killed!” 

Shag said, “I remember an’ old yarn about a lot o' 
rats that sat around tryin’ tuh figger what could Iw 
done about a cat that kept sneakin’ up on ‘em im 
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cuttin’ down their number. One o them rats sug- 
gested puttin’ a bell round the cat’s neck, so’s all the 
rats could hear it comin’. The idea was slick. Every 
one o them rats was for it a hunderd percent. Then 
one œ the rats up an’ asked, “Who’s goin’ tuh put the 
bell on the cat’s neck?’ Wal, them rats looked at one 
another an by thunder they wasn’t a one o’ them that 
had the guts tuh do it.” 

“What about it?” barked Trig. 

Shag lifted his lean shoulders in a characteristic 
shrug. “It’s the same thing,” he said. “You got a good 
idea, but it calls fer some workin’ out. Who is goin’ 
to get Gene Autry? Don’t count on me because I don’t 
hanker to tangle none with him. How about you, 
Bat?” 

Bat replied without hesitation. “I don’t want to 
mix up with him,” he said. “I've seen him in action an’ 
I don't care tuh be on the receivin’ end.” 

“Bah!” snorted Trig Marsden. “You two grannies 
make me sick. Yer precious hides won't be in no dan- 
ger! I’m workin’ out a scheme that'll put Autry where 
we want him without a bit of danger to any one of 
us!” . 

“T,” said Shag, “would admire hearin’ it.” 

“We're goin to stay here fer two or three days an’ 
sce how things work out. If Farnsworth falls behind 
on his bridge, we don’t have a thing to worry about. 
If he keeps goin’ ahead so theres any chance hell 
finish the job on time, we'll move.” 
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Each day Hind received a sketch of the bridge as 
it looked at sunset. Each day he compared that sketch 
with the one of the day before and noted the newly 
placed timbers, the amount of progress and the 
amount of work that still remained to be done. 

And each day Trig Marsden received a report from 
T. J. Hind. In the three days that followed Dudley's 
disappearance, the work seemed to go as smoothly 
as before. The donkey engine chugged steadily with 
the spliced cable working admirably. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Tennessee drove 
into Barnsville and the grapevine of the community 
carricd news of his arrival quickly to the ear of T. J. 
Hind. 

When Tennessee sauntered into the café, Hind was 
seated alone at a table. He nodded to Farnsworth’s 
old friend and inquired about Big Jim. 

“He's gittin’ along all right,” replied Tennessee. 

“T've been wanting to talk to you, Tennessee,” said 
Hind smoothly. “Will you sit down?” 

“T ain't got the time.” 

“It won't take a minute. I’m afraid there’s been a 
great misunderstanding.” 

Tennessee squinted at the other. “How come?” he 
said. 

“Tve heard rumors that you've had some trouble 
with the job.” l 

“Heard rumors have yuh?” 

“Yes, and I have also heard that Farnsworth thinks 
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Tm trying to make trouble for him.” 

“Wal,” said Tennessee slowly, “you don’t figger on 
tellin’ me that I should go tell Jim Farnsworth what 
he’s tuh think, do yuh?” 

“I wanted to correct any wrong ideas, that’s all.” 

“I reckon there aint no use o’ my sittin’ down,” 
muttered Tennessee. “Itd just be wastin’ time to 
listen to you.” 

Hind placed his hand on Tennessee’s arm. 

“I don’t like to be misjudged,” he said. “I—” 

“Now look here, Hind, what you like an’ don’t like 
ain’t o’ no interest tuh me. Take yer hand off my arm.” 

T. J. Hind expected admiration and respect to be 
shown by anyone who spoke to him. When he de- 
scended from his pedestal to speak democratically to 
anyone whom he considered his mental or financial 
inferior, he expected humility and gratitude. It was 
a rare thing for Hind to invite anyone to sit at his 
table. 

When Tennessee showed neither humility nor ap- 
preciation and ignored Hind’s invitation, it was like a 
sharp barb thrown into the tenderest spot on Hind’s 
hide. When Tennessee told the contractor to remove 
his hand, it was nearly more than Hind could bear. He 
fumed inwardly but he dared not let his feelings 
show. 

“Very well,” he said as amiably as possible. “Tve 
gone a long way to be friendly, Tennessee. I needn't 
have done it. In fact I wouldn’t have bothered you if 
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I hadn’t felt sorry for Jim Farnsworth.” 

“Yuh needn't feel sorry fer him.” 

“T hate to see him lose out on this job because of his 
hard luck. He can’t go on without someone who 
knows bridge building, can he?” 

“He's doin’ all right.” 

“He is?” 

Tennessee nodded shortly. 

“Then he has an engineer?” 

“He didn’t bother to replace Dudley,” replied Ten- 
nessee. It wasn’t exactly an answer to Hind’s ques- 
tion, but it seemed to serve as one. 

Hind shook his head slowly. “I'm afraid he’s taking 
a big risk. Of course, the men cut timbers and put 
them in place, but there’s no assurance that the bridge 
will come up to specifications.” 

“Tve got to be goin’,” said Tennessce. 

Hind pretended not to hear. “Is Gene Autry a big 
help?” 

Tennessee nodded. 

“OF course he is. I needn’t have asked that ques- 
tion. I never knew that Autry was a construction en- 
yineer.” 

“I reckon,” said Tennessee, “they’s a lot o things 
you never knew.” 

Hind studied this remark for a moment. “Am I to 
guther that Autry is serving in place of that fellow 
named Dudley?” 

“I don’t give a hang what vou gather, Mr. Hind. 
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I gotta go now.” 

Tennessee ambled from Pete’s café. 

If Hind’s sharp eyes had been daggers, the old man 
would have dropped in his tracks with the hilt of 
sudden death protruding from his back. 

Hind sat down and tapped the table with his fin- 
gers while his mouth worked soundlessly as he tried 
to control his temper. He vowed that there would 
come a day when that old fool from Tennessee would 
come groveling on his knees, pleading for the price of 
a meal. He'd break Farnsworth, he promised himself, 
and break old Tennessee as well. 

Then Trig Marsden entered the café, 

“I just saw Tennessee,” he said. 

“So did I,” replied Hind shortly. 
“Did you git any information from him?” 

“I did!” 

“Wal,” replied Trig after a pause, “d’you aim to 
tell me what you learned?” 

“That job is progressing! Autry is in charge of it!” 

“He is, eh?” 

“He is.” 

“Wal, maybe we better do somethin’ about it.” 

“You said once that you had a plan that might bo 
used if everything else failed.” 

“That's right, Hind.” 

“Well, use it now.” 

Marsden shook his head. “Not yet,” he said. “T got 

other plans.” 
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“Never mind any other plans! I'm through fooling 
around. I want that bridge damaged in such a way 
that it can’t possibly be repaired and completed 
within the next ten days.” 

“You goin’ to do the damage?” inquired Trig 
smoothly. 

Hind looked at the big man sharply. “Of course 
not,” he snapped. “You are.” 

“I am,” went on Trig, “when I git ready. But that 
won't be until everything else has failed. I've got 
somethin’ I aim to try before I run the risk of goin’ 
near enough to the bridge to damage things.” 

Hind’s head jerked with a short nod and‘he rose 
and left the café. He could stand no more of Trig’s 
self-assurance. 

Trig watched the exit and felt that this time it was 
Tind who left in a huff, smarting with resentment. 
“He'll smart more,” muttered the schemer, “when he 
sces what happens tonight.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
BETTY'S PREMONITION 


Betty Jackson placed the clean dishes on a shelf 
and closed the cupboard door. 

“Another day nearer the end,” she called toward 
the living room where Jim Farnsworth sat in his 
wheel chair next to the table. “And another day nearer 
the time when you can have that cast off your leg and 
walk around.” 

“That will sure be a day tuh celebrate,” éeplied the 
contractor. “I never knew what it was to be chained 
down in one place like this while there’s so much to 
be done.” 

“Cheer up, Mr. Farnsworth. Everything's goin’ 
along as smooth as silk.” 

“Too smooth,” replied Big Jim. “This makes three 
days without trouble of any sort. I don’t like it. It’s tow 
darned unnatural with Marsden an’ Hind plottin’ 
against us.” 

“You don’t give Gene Autry any credit,” laughed 
Betty. She washed the pan in which she had washed 
the dishes and dried it with a huge towel. “Mayle 
we've had no trouble because of all the precaution 
he’s taken.” 


“You could be right if there’d been a sign of trouble 
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| feel better about it if a couple of Marsden’s rats 
dcome sneakin’ around to be caught by the guards. 
it they ain’t. It’s not natural for them to quit, just 
cause Dudley's gone.” 

Betty hung the dishpan on a hook beneath the table 
id removed her apron. “There, that’s done,” she 
id as she came into the living room. “Now I'll get 
y horse and head for home.” 

“Betty,” began Big Jim, “I wish you didn’t have so 

r to go every evenin.” 

“It’s not far.” 

“It’s a sizeable ride for you to take all by yourself. 
‘hy don’t you let me send one of the boys to ride 
ong with you?” 

"Tve lived in this country all my life, Mr. Farns- 
orth. Tm used to bein’ out alone.” 

"You sure are doin’ a lot more than neighborliness 
ills for. I don’t know what we'd do here without 
L 

"It's nothin.” 

"It sure is somethin’, an’ when I’m on my feet I’m 
win’ to show you how much I appreciate it.” 

(ene Autry entered the room. “There,” he said, 
nmoving his hat. “The guards are posted where 
hwy'll do the most good.” He looked at Farnsworth 
wl noted the apprehension on the contractor's face. 
What’s the matter? Something gone wrong?” 

“Not yet, but I got a darned uneasy feelin.” 

“Why?” 
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“He’s worried because there hasn’t been: trouble.” 
explained Betty. “Can you do anything about that!” 

Gene smiled. “I might be able to stir up a little tron 
ble if it would help, but I don’t see how it would «lo 
any good.” 

“You know what I mean,” said Farnsworth. “Thin 
are too quiet to be on the level.” 

“Too quiet?” 

“Somethin’s goin’ to happen as sure as shootin’. | 
can feel it in my bones.” 

Gene Autry nodded. “We can be sure that Hil 
won't quit without at least one more move,” he said 
“But he didn’t make it today, or yesterday, or the din 
before. We're that much ahead. If he makes it tomo 
row, we ll meet it as best we can. If he doesn’t nike 
it tomorrow, we'll have another full day’s work donc! 

“When Tennessee left for town,” Jim said, “I toll 
him to check up and see if Hind was still around.” 

“Isn't he back yet?” 

“No.” 

“He’s stayin’ longer than usual, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, the old fool gets jawin’ with some of the nws 
in town an’ forgets about the time.” 

“Did he ride or take the buckboard?” 

“Buckboard. He had quite a few things to hies 
back with him.” 

“I see.” 

Betty said, “TIl be goin’ along now, Mr. Ium 
worth. See you bright and early in the mornin.” 
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“Thanks again, Betty.” 

“Aw, don’t thank me! Good night, Mr. Autry.” 
“Good night,” smiled Gene. 

When the door closed Gene Autry said, “There’s 
ie thing I learned that might be interestin’, Farns- 
orth.” 

“Yes? What’s that?” 

“Today I was standin’ next to the edge of the can- 
m when the sun hit me in the eyes. It was reflectin’ 
»m somethin’ quite a distance away. Somethin’ that 
ipt movin’.” 

“What was it?” 

“I moved along the edge of the canyon until I was 
use enough to see. There was a man there, crouched 
ick of a rock, holdin’ a telescope on our job. The 
n had. reflected from the lens.” 

“Spyin’ on us, eh?” 

Gene nodded and said, “Probably.” 

“Tlind’s man!” 

Gene nodded a second time. 

"What was he there for? Did he expect to see how 
o were gettin’ along?” 

"Yes. He had a pad and he seemed to be sketchin’ 
tures of the bridge. If he’s there tomorrow, we'll 
wo someone watch him while he watches us.” 
"Vd like to have him brought in and wring his 
wakin’ neck.” 

“hat wouldn't do any good. Let him see how we're 
atin’ along.” 
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The door burst open and Betty came in. 

“What’s the matter, Miss Betty?” 

“You'd better come and see, Mr. Autry.” 

“What is it?” demanded Jim Farnsworth. 

“Tennessee’s horse and buckboard are at the dom 
of the saddle shed, but Tennessee didn’t come hach 
with em. There’s a note from him.” 

She held out a note which Gene read. 

The note was addressed to Gene Autry and signel 
by Tennessee. It said: “Tve run into somethin’ im 
portant. I’m goin’ to stick around an’ watch. As soom 
as I’ve started the hosses back with this note on tl» 
wagon seat, I’ll go to the rear window of Pete’s cul: 
Meet me there as soon as yuh can.” 

Gene handed the note to Jim Farnsworth. “Ts thi 
Tennessee’s handwritin’?” he asked. 

Farnsworth read the note and said, “Yes.” 

Betty said, “The wagon’s loaded with supplir 

“The chances are,” said the contractor, “Tennes: 
finished his tradin’ an’ stopped somewhere to clu 
the fat. He ran into something that concerns us w 
he wants you there.” 

Betty broke in suddenly, “Don’t go!” 

Both Gene and Farnsworth stared at the girl. 

“Oh,” she said, “I-I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to s+! 
like that! All of a sudden I had the strangest fech 
Somethin’ seemed to tell me that the note was s> 
true! There—there might be a trap of some hin! 
Please, be careful.” 
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“Tennessee wouldn’t write that note unless he 
meant it.” 

“But are you sure it’s his writin’?” 

“Td know it anywhere,” replied Big Jim. 

“Then someone might have forced him to write 
it,” Betty said. 

“They couldn’t.” Farnsworth might have scolded 
Tennessee and called him all manner of names, but 
he knew that no amount of threats or compulsion 
could make Tennessee write that note unless he 
meant it. 

“TI walk as far as the shed with you, Miss Betty,” 
Gene Autry said. “Then you can start home while I 
start for Barnsville.” 

“Y-You are going?” 

Gene Autry nodded and said, “Of course.” 

“It'll mean that Mr. Farnsworth is here in the house 
alone!” 

“I'm goin’ to stop by the bunkhouse and ask Pat 
Doyle to stay in the house until I get back. I'll have 
lied and Baldy keep a special watch on the bridge.” 

Gene opened the door and called to Farnsworth, 
“I'll see you later.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
IN HOSTILE HANDS 


Jim Farnsworth would have bet his very life that 
Old Tennessee would never willingly or wittingly 
lead Gene Autry into a trap. And in a bet of this sort, 
Jim Farnsworth’s life would have been quite safe. 
The bet, depending on Tennessee’s loyalty, would be 
justifiable. And yet, it was Tennessee's note, brought! 
in on the wagon by the driverless horses, that did 
that very thing. 

Tennessee had left Pete’s café in the afternoon, 
following his short talk with T. J. Hind, and spent 
hours in buying the supplies that were needed at the 
construction camp. He stocked the wagon with flour, 
baking soda, salt and other staples. He loaded bacon 
and beef on board. He helped hoist a supply of pots 
toes on the buckboard and many other foodstuffs that 
were needed. It took a lot of food to keep the labu 
gang well fed and contented. The list that Chang, the 
oriental cook, had given Tennessee was a length 
one. 

When the grub was purchased, Tennessee pio 
duced another list. This called for lengths of rope, as 
sorted hardware, supplies for the wagon repair shup 
and various parts of reins and bridles to replace thos 
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which had been broken. 

The afternoon was well advanced when the last of 
the things had been loaded. Tennessee breathed a 
sigh of relief and prepared to start back to the camp. 

It was then, and not until then, that Bat Ramsey 
approached. 

Bat and Shag had been actively engaged in making 
trouble for Jim Farnsworth. Their work had been of 
such nature that neither had been seen by Tennessee. 
They had spent the afternoon lounging in doorways 
and on the porch of the Mansion House, waiting for 
the old man to start back home. 

Bat spoke without preliminaries. “Yowre called 
Tennessee and I’m named Ramsey. I want to talk to 
youl” 

“Ramsey? I never heard the name.” 

“I don’t suppose yuh did. Fm not around this part 
of the country very often.” 

“What d’you want of me?” 

“Nothin’. I'm speakin’ because I learned somethin’ 
you might like to know.” 

“Wal?” Tennessee was tired and in no mood to 
spend more time in useless talk. “Make it fast, Pm 
alurtin’ home.” 

“Youre with Farnsworth, ain't yuh?” 

“What of it?” 

"I heard you were. Your name was mentioned 
along with his. There’s a gent by the name of Auty 
there too, ain't that the case?” 
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Tennessee squinted with his curiosity bristling. 
“You heard my name mentioned?” he said. 

Bat Ramsey nodded. 

“How?” 

“By a critter named Marsden.” 

“What'd he say?” 

“This ain't a very good place fer us to talk,” said 
Bat, looking about nervously. “If Trig Marsden was 
to see me here, talkin’ to you, he might suspect some- 
thin’ an’ I don’t like to get a killer like that down on 
me. Not like he’s down on you!” 

“Git up here on the seat with me,” invited Tennes- 
see. “I'll drive a little ways outside o’ town an’ you 
can tell me what you got to tell while we're movin’.” 

“Then TII have to walk back.” 

“You c'n tie yer hoss to the wagon an’ he c'n 
foller along.” 

Bat hesitated and looked toward the café. “I 
thought,” he muttered, “you might at least buy me u 
drink while I'm tellin’ you somethin’ fer yer own 
good. It ain't nothin’ out o’ my hide if you don’t know 
what's goin’ on.” 

“You said yuh didn’t want Marsden to see yuh!” 

“That’s right.” 

“They ain't a more likely place tuh be seen than i 
the café. You do what I suggested an’ TH give vub 
the price of a couple o’ drinks. You œn buy fer yo 
self.” 

“Well, all right then,” agreed Bat. He tied his hms 
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to the rear of the buckboard and climbed beside Ten- 
nessee. “I don’t know as this information’s of any 
value to Farnsworth,” he began, “but if it is, Im 
trustin’ you to see that I get somethin’ for it.” 

“I promised you a drink.” Tennessee pulled some 
of the change from his purchases out of the side 
pocket of his coat. “Here’s the drinks. That'll buy 
enough to give you a gay time.” 

Bat pocketed the money. “Thanks,” he said. “But 
you'll still speak to Farnsworth won’t yuh?” 

“Til hear what you've got to say first.” 

“Did you know that Trig Marsden is workin’ with 
a coyote named Hind?” 

“If that’s all you got tuh tell, TII rein up an’ you 
on git off.” 

“Did you know that?” repeated Bat. 

“Sure I know it.” 

“Did yuh know that they’re goin’ to ruin that bridge 
your boss is workin’ on?” 

“No! I knowed they were goin’ to try an’ make trou- 
blo, but they aint goin’ to get away with it.” 

"They aim to leave you all alone until the last min- 
ute,” said Bat Ramsey, “then they'll do somethin’ all 
nf n sudden.” 

"Look, Ramsey, if you ain't got anything more im- 
partant than that tuh tell me, dad-rat it, gimme back 

the price of them drinks.” 

"l'm not donè yet. Why don’t you listen to the rest 
what I got to say?” 
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“Tm listenin’, but you don’t say nothin’.” 

“Marsden an’ Hind are meetin’ tonight. At that 
meetin’ they are goin’ to discuss the big move they 
aim to make to wreck yer bridge. Now is that some- 
thin’ or ain’t it?” 

“Where they meetin’?” 

“In the back room of Pete’s café” 

“Where you wanted to go fer a drink?” 

“They won't be there fer another half hour, or may- 
be an hour. I heard em makin’ the date.” 

Tennessee drove silently for several minutes while 
he thought over what he had heard. He studied Bat 
Ramsey's square face and decided he didn’t like the 
man’s looks. 

“You got some reason for tellin’ me this,” he said. 
“What is it?” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“Why you tellin’ me this?” asked Tennessee insis 
tently. “It ain’t because you think you'll get a pieve 
o cash fer it.” 

“You re right,” said Bat. “It ain’t. I can see there’s 1 
use tryin’ to pull the wool over your eyes. You're tw 
smart.” l 

“Doggone right,” muttered Tennessee. 

“I might as well come clean with you. Lay my carbs 
right on the table. That’s the only way to do with « 
man that can spot a lie quicker'n most men can see 
the broad side of a barn.” 

Tennessee swelled with pride. 


Tennessee Drove Silently for a Few Minutes 
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‘TIl tell you why I came to Barnsville an’ why I 
been keepin’ tabs on Trig Marsden. He killed my best 
friend.” 

“Marsden did?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you shoot the buzzard?” 

“What good would that do? He never would know 
what hit him. He wouldn’t know that he was payin’ 
for what he’d done. Besides, Pd probably hang for 
it. Nope, that ain’t my way. I'll hound the snake in the 
grass and spoil everything he tries to do. TH keep 
after him until he knows there’s somethin’ wrong, 
then when he is down an’ out, I'll let him know the 
reason. That way he'll know my pal has been avenge| 
an’ the law won't be after me for it.” 

“By darn,” exclaimed Tennessee, “that’s smart.” 
He turned to Bat and said, “You're all right!” 

From that point on, Bat had the old man’s conli 
dence. He was a skillful handler of men and Tennes 
see thought that every suggestion was his own. Ile 
never suspected, not even later on, when he suw 
through the plot, that Bat had been the one to jul 
words into his mouth. 

It was decided that the horses knew the way hu b 
home. They would take the wagon back to camp anl 

with it, a note that would bring Gene Autry. In the 
meantime, Tennessee and Bat Ramsey would wath 
at the rear of Pete’s café. 

The note was written and the horses were starts 
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home. Then Tennessee, with Bat assisting, settled 
under the rear window to wait for Trig and Hind to 
hold their meeting. 

That was the last that Tennessee remembered. He 
didn’t feel the blow that came from behind to knock 
him into unconsciousness. He didn’t see the men who 
roped him, and carried him away. 


Gene Autry rode into Barnsville and left his horse 
tied with many others in front of Pete's café. He saun- 
tered slowly down the street, then turned and re- 
traced his steps. The town was dark, except for the 
light that came from the doors and windows of the 
several cafés. It was a simple matter for Gene to 
watch, make sure he wasn’t observed, then step 
quickly between two buildings some distance from 
Pote’s. 

Keeping in the shadows as much as possible, Gene 
Autry moved along the rear of the buildings, ducking 
when he passed a lighted window. Presently, he came 
t the darkened store next door to the café. He stop- 
ped and crouched low while he peered ahead. He saw 
he patch of light that slanted from the window of the 
mll, rear window of the café to the ground. 

llc saw Tennessee’s battered old felt hat as a blob 
"l darker black than the surrounding shadows. He 
muved nearer. Then he halted suddenly. There was 
«murthing wrong about the way that hat of Tennes- 
s'i was worn. Old Tennessee wore it far back on his 
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head but now the man beneath it had it slanted to 
bring the brim low over his eyes. 

Something prodded Gene Autry in the back. He 
knew instinctively that it was the barrel of a gun. 
He heard a voice say, “Don’t move, Autry.” Then 
someone snatched the pistols from his holsters. 

“Now you cn turn, but do it slow!” 

Gene faced about and saw three guns leveled at 
his chest. Trig Marsden was in the center. 

“Bat Ramsey,” said Gene as he recognized tho 
squatty man. He glanced at the other and said, “Shay 
Fletcher.” 

“Both these gents would welcome the chance to 
shoot, Autry, so don’t move sudden. This is one timo 
we don’t take chances.” 

“So you've brought in reinforcements, eh?” 

Marsden said, “We'll bring in whatever help w 
need to do what we want tuh do! Rope him, Bat!” 

Bat tucked away his gun and took a coil of stron 
rope off his shoulder. 

“Where is Tennessee?” asked Gene. 

“You'll see him soon enough,” replied Trig Mis 
den. “You'll see Tennessee, an’ you'll see Hind, in 
those’re the last two people you'll ever see!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
THE HUNTERS CABIN 


Gene Autry didn’t suspect for a moment that Ten- 
nessee had turned traitor. He took it for granted that 
the old man had, in some way, been tricked into writ- 
ing the note that had baited a trap. He knew instinc- 
tively that Tennessee had already been captured and 
felt concern for his safety. He suppressed the urge to 
make a fight for freedom, deciding to wait until he 
had learned more about Marsden’s plans and the 
whereabouts of Jim Farnsworth’s friend. 

He permitted Bat to lash his hands and gag him, 
noting unhappily that Bat knew his business. 

He was somewhat surprised to find that Shag and 
Bat had joined Trig Marsden. Though Marsden was 
square with the law until new charges could be 
proved against him, both the others were wanted for 
trial in each of several counties. 

Marsden sent Shag to bring Champ and when the 
yullant horse arrived, Gene was lifted to the saddle 
und a noose placed about his neck. 

In the meantime, the others had brought up their 
horses. Marsden mounted and hitched the end of the 
mpe about his pommel. 

"You,” he told Gene, “will ride ahead of me an’ 
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ride slow. If you spur yer horse, you'll choke yerself.” 

Bat Ramsey mounted and took up a position on 
Gene’s right while Shag Fletcher was on his left. 

“You know where to take him,” said Marsden, “get 
goin.” 

As the quartette moved through the night Mars- 
den gave an occasional jerk on the rope to let Gene 
Autry know the futility of an attempt to break away. 
They traveled at a slow pace for a quarter of an hour 
before they reached the woods. Here the horses 
moved in single file, Shag and Bat ahead of Gene, 
and Marsden in the rear. 

Gene wasn't familiar with that particular stretch 
of woods but he judged that those in the lead were 
following some sort of trail. Presently, in the almost 
total darkness, he heard the clumping of the leadiny 
horses as they halted. 

“You stay right where yuh are,” ordered Trig as 
Champ halted near the other horses. “There’s a cabin 
here an’ the boys will have a light goin’ in a couple ol 
minutes.” 

_ Gene couldn't have replied if he had wanted to 
The gag was ruthlessly tight and his jaws and thront 
ached frightfully though he had worn it for less than 
thirty minutes. His hands too were being torturei 
The lashing on his wrists cut off all circulation i! 
Gene had long ago lost any sense of feeling in hts 
fingers. He tried to dismount at Trig’s command, hut 
made a clumsy effort of it without the use ol hie 
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hands. He fell to the ground, then felt himself jerked 
to his feet by burly Marsden. 

A yellow gleam came from an open door a few 
yards distant. 

“Go on in there,” ordered Trig. 

Gene obeyed the command. 

The cabin had apparently been built some time 
ago for the use of a hunter. It was very small, not 
more then ten feet square, and looked as if a good 
wind would blow it over. Several of the boards were 
off the sides and branches of the trees could be seen 
in the flickering light of a candle that had been stuck 
in its own wax to the only piece of furniture the room 
contained, a barrel upended so the bottom could be 
used as a table. The earth itself served as a floor and 
on a filthy litter of leaves from countless seasons that 
had blown through the openings of the shack, Ten- 
nessee lay trussed and gagged. 

The old man’s eyes looked hopelessly at Gene 
Autry. 

Gene tried to show by his own expression that he 
understood the situation and bore no ill fecling to- 
ward Tennessee. 

“This,” said Trig, “is where you two will live fer the 
next few days.” He grinned and added, “I hope yuh 
like it.” ; 

“Now what do we do, Trig?” asked Bat. 

“Now we get Mr. T. J. Hind concerned with this 
alfair,” replied the leader. “He’s goin’ to have the big- 
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gest surprise of his life when he finds out what's 
what.” 

“D’you think itll work?” 

“It’s got to work! You boys stay right here an’ see 
that neither of these two get loose. I'll go back to 
town and handle things there.” 

Bat said, “We'd. better put a few more ropes on 
Autry. He won't be needin’ to fork a horse now, we'll 
tie his legs together. 

“Good idea,” Trig said over his shoulder as ie left 
the cabin. “TIl see you boys pronto.” 


T. J. Hind expressed his annoyance by a muttered 
curse when a rap on the door broke in on his reading. 
“Can't have a minute’s peace,” he grumbled. Then 
in a louder voice, “Who is it?” 

“Me,” called Trig Marsden from the corridor. “Tve 
gotta see you.” 

Hind marked the place in his book, placed it on 
a stand by the chair and unlocked the door. He 
noticed that Trig Marsden still wore an expression 
of self-assurance and he didn’t like it. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Tve got to step inside for a minute.” 

Marsden crossed the threshold and closed the door 
back of him. “A lot has been happening since the Jast 
time I saw you.” 

“Well, what?” 

“In the first place, you've got to come with me 
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There’s somethin’ you've got to see.” 

“What is it?” 

“I can't tell you what it is. You've got to come. 
That’s all. If you don’t, there’s a darned good chance 
that we can’t make another single move against Jim 
Farnsworth.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

Trig found it a simple matter to lie. “If you'll come,” 
he said, “you can dispose of all the trouble in about 
two minutes. But if you don’t come, I’m afraid youll 
be licked. Now that’s all I can tell you!” 

“How far is it?” ` 

“Just a little walk. You'll be back in a few minutes.” 

Hind considered the matter and decided to accom- 
pany Trig Marsden. 

The walk was one that Hind would always remem- 
ber. They went on foot through the heart of town, and 
kept going when they reached the scattered houses. 
On the open plain, Hind tried to get more information 
from Trig, but Marsden simply said there was noth- 
ing he could explain. Hind would have to see things 
for himself. 

When they came to the woods Hind’s feet were 
sore, the little-used muscles of his legs were aching 
and his mood was even worse than it had been before. 
He drew up at the first of the trees and refused to 
move another step. 

“Unless I know exactly where I’m going,” he said. 

“Look here, Mr. Hind, there’s a little cabin a short 
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ways in the woods. There’s someone there you've 
got to see. That's all there is to it.” 

“Well, what is all the mystery about? Who am I to 
see?” i 

“You wouldn't believe it if I told you. I’ve got trou- 
ble enough with things without having to coax and 
beg you to help me.” 

“How far in the woods are we to go?” 

“It’s only a hundred feet or so.” 

“It’s so dark I can’t see my hand before my face.” 

“I know. I'll lead the way. Here, take my hand and 
then you won't fall over any roots. I'm sorry as any- 
thing to have to put you through an ordeal like this, 
Mr. Hind, an’ believe me, I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t 
have to.” 

Marsden was shrewd enough to change his man- 
ner to one of coaxing at just the right time. This flat- 
tered Hind and he said, “Very well. Come on.” 

Hind saw the faint light of the cabin with a sigh 
of relief. At least Marsden had told the truth about a 
cabin in the woods. 

At the door of the cabin Marsden halted and said, 
“This is the place.” 

“Well, I hope to learn the reason for this walk! And 
I warn you, Marsden, it had better be a very good 
reason!” 

“It is! It’s a mighty good reason. You see, Mr. Hind, 
we had to capture a couple of Farnsworth’s men.” 

“You did? Why?” 
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“Well, we had to capture them. Bat and Shag are 
inside the cabin there. They didn’t feel like goin’ 
ahead with the plans unless we were sure you'd stick 
with us all the way. To make sure of that, we had to 
have you involved in things as deep as we are.” 

Hind sensed trouble for himself. 

“What are you getting at, Marsden?” he demanded. 

“Just this. We're going to kill a couple of men! 
The result will be the ruination of Farnsworth’s job. 
That’s what you wanted! That's what you're goin’ to 
get. But we don't aim to be charged with murder 
without someone to see that there’s money and influ- 
ence on our side. Now youre here and if our tracks 
are seen around this place, you're in it with us, be- 
cause you walked all the way herel” 

“Why you—” began Hind. 

“Save it! You're in it now, just as we are. You're in 
it up to your neck! Come on inside an’ see the way 
Tennessee and Gene Autry are killed!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
DOUBLE FRUSTRATION 


Marsden shoved T. J. Hind ahead of him into the 
small, hunter’s cabin. A solitary candle provided the 
illumination but the room seemed well lighted after 
the darkness of the woods. It took but an instant for 
Marsden to realize that aside from himself and Hind, 
and the two roped figures in the corner, the cabin 
was empty. 

“Where'd those two fools go?” he demanded. “I 
told ’em to stay here until I got back.” He raised his 
voice and called, “Bat! Where are you?” He went to 
the door, stuck his head outside and shouted, “Shag! 
Come in here.” 

During this, Hind gave his fury an outlet in a 
steady stream of curses mixed with, “You won't get 
away with this; you can’t involve me in your wanton 
murders; you'll regret this!” 

“Shut up!” barked Marsden as he turned from tho 
door. l 

“You wait!” threatened Hind. 

Marsden’s eye caught a stirring of the trussed-up 
figures. He looked, and then he stared. His mouth 
dropped open in stark amazement. He took a lon 
step and dropped on one knee beside the nearest ul 
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the captives. He actually felt of the man’s face to 
reassure himself that he was in possession of true 
vision. 

There was no sign of Tennessee or Gene Autry. 
The men on the floor, tied as those two had been tied, 
and gagged as they had been gagged, were Bat Ram- 
sey and Shag Fletcher! 

Though T. J. Hind had never seen Bat or Shag, 
he knew that the men on the floor were not Gene 
Autry and Tennessee. He stopped speaking momen- 
tarily and gazed in wonderment. 

Trig whipped out a clasp knife and opened the 
blade with his teeth. He slashed the ropes that bound 
Bat’s wrists and said, “Take the gag out of your 
mouth while I get this other fool loose.” He cut again, 
with a single stroke of the knife, apparently not car- 
ing whether or not he cut Shag’s arms as well as the 
rope. 

“Tell me what happened, you louts,” he stormed, 
“and give me the straight facts.” 

Bat tore the gag from his mouth and tried to swal- 
low. He moved his facial muscles and rubbed his 
throat trying to restore his voice. 

“I left Autry and that old man tied so tight they 
couldn't hardly breathe,” complained Trig to Hind. 
“I left these two with nothin’ to do but keep an eye 
on them. I’m gone for less than an hour and when I 
come back this is what I find!” 

Marsden fully understood the fact that one who is 
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tightly gagged for even a short period of time finds 
it difficult to speak as soon as the gag is removed but 
he was too disgusted and impatient to give nature 
time to restore normal moisture to Bat’s mouth and 
throat. He brought a stunning, open-handed slap 
against Bat’s hard cheek. “You've got the gag out of 
yer mouth,” he barked, “start talkin’.” 

Bat moved his face and tried to form words. 

“Talk louder,” cried Marsden, “or I'll give you what 
I planned for Autry!” 

Shag found his voice first and said, “I'll tell what 
happened.” ` 

“Go ahead! Talk.” 

“We left those two against the wall, roped like 
wild steer, but we made one big mistake in puttin’ 
Autry’s hands in front of him. If he’d had ’em tied 
behind his back it wouldn’t o’ been so easy for him to 
get away.” 

“But how did he get away? That’s what I want to 
know!” 

“Me an’ Bat were sittin’ on our heels at the door, 
waitin’ fer you to come back. All of a sudden we heard 
Autry speak. We turned an’ there he an’ the old man 
stood, holdin’ guns on us! They roped an’ gagged us 
an’ put us where they'd been. 

“But how did they get their guns? How did they 
get out of the ropes?” 

“They just picked up the guns from where we'd 
tossed ’em. As fer the ropes, if you'll look over here 
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you cn see the same thing I saw! There’s boards mis- 
sin’ here an’ there from the wall. Right here, next to 
the floor there’s a broken off nail stickin’ from the two- 
by-four upright of the shack. Autry squirmed over 
Tennessee so he could reach it an’ use the sharp part 
of the busted nail to pick the fibres of the rope apart. 
Once his hands were free, the rest was easy. All he 
had to do was cut the ropes an’ rub his hands a few 
minutes to restore the circulation an’ he was ready 
to go.” 

“If you two had bothered to look at the prisoners 
once in a while they wouldn’t have had the chance 
to do all that.” 

“Who'd figure they could get free?” put in Bat. 

“Where are they now?” 

“They took Autry’s horse an’ one of ours. They 
figured to locate you in town an’ bring you back here. 
We heard ’em ride away.” 

“This whole thing,” said Hind suddenly, “was 
planned to involve me!” 

“Now wait a minute, Hind—” began Trig Marsden. 

“Tl wait for nothing! You thought you'd involve 
me to share the guilt of murder with you! That’s why 
you did this! Well whatever happens now, Marsden, 
it serves you right! Autry has a case against all three 
of you! Now he has the evidence he’s wanted! Well, I 
can save your worthless necks! Or I can let you fall 
through your own stupidity.” 

“Let me speak!” 
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“No! Furthermore, I’m leaving here on the remain- 
ing horse. The rest of you can walk! Before I go, there 
is one thing I want to say and you'll do well to pay 
attention to me. It is no longer a case of completing 
the program we began on Farnsworth’s bridge to earn 
your money. It is a case of doing it to save your neck! 
Do you know what I mean?” 

“No. But—” 

“Then TIl make it clearer. I don’t know whether 
Autry and Tennessee will take legal steps against you. 
If they do, I can make a statement that will have as 
much strength as anything they say. I can swear the 
three of you were with me! In short, I can be your 
alibi. Or, I can affirm what Autry says and swear that I 
too was abducted! I think you know what that will 
mean!” 

Shag and Bat were pictures of abject despair. Trig 
had lost all of his poise and looked extremely uncom- 
fortable. Hind saw this and knew that once more he 
dominated the situation. He made the most of it. 

“You,” he continued, “will see that Farnsworth’s 
bridge is not completed, or by Heaven, you'll go to 
jail! If Autry doesn’t take this to the law, Pll do it my- 
self. TIl make such a case against you, you ll be lucky 
to get out of jail in twenty years! That’s all I have to 
say. 

Hind strode from the cabin, found the one horse 
that remained outside, mounted and rode off through 


the dark woods. 


xi 
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“Tm Leaving Here on the Remaining Horse.” 
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He made the same mistake Gene Autry had made. 

When Gene and Tennessee had left the cabin, they 
followed a well-defined trail that could just about be 
seen when their eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness. They intended to go back to town, find an official 
of the law, then follow Trig and Hind back to the 
shack and overhear enough to make arrests that 
would in one move rid Jim Farnsworth of all his ene- 
mies. They were that close to real victory. 

But Marsden’s trail through the woods was not the 
most frequently used one. It was a narrow trail, a 
seldom-used trail that Trig had chosen specifically 
for this night’s program so Hind’s footprints would 
be more likely to show. His idea was a good one. Un- 
questionably, Hind would have been involved in mur- 
der and with fear of hanging haunting the contractor, 
he would not have been very convincing when he 
tried to claim that he had been brought to the woods 
against his will. 

While Gene and Tennessee had followed the 
broader trail to Barnsville, Hind and Trig had ap- 
proached the cabin by the longer route and thus the 
two had crossed. 

When Gene and his old companion reached the 
town, they saw Trig Marsden’s horse at the Mansion 
House hitchrail. They naturally assumed that Trig 
was still with Hind in the Mansion House. They 
waited across the street, and the wait was a long one. 

Tennessee became uneasy. Gene Autry wondere 
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what kept Trig so long. An hour went by and part of 
another. Then they saw Hind ride up to the hotel on 
Bat Ramsey’s horse! 

“That calls for some explanation,” Gene Autry said 
as he started across the street. 

Tennessee, tagging half a step in back of Gene 
said, “It sure does. I thought he was in the Mansion 
House all this time.” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Hind,” called Gene as the con- 
tractor dismounted. 

“You!” gasped T. J. Hind. “Autry!” 

“That’s right. We sort of expected to see you with 
Marsden. What’s the matter? Have you two split up?” 

“Tve nothing to say, Autry. I’m tired and I don't 
care to talk.” 

“Just a minute,” said Gene laying a restraining 
hand on Hind’s arm. “I saw that horse a little while 
ago. Where did you get it?” 

“I-I-” faltered Hind. “It is none of your business.” 

Gene couldn’t suppress a smile at the complete 
confusion of the ordinarily calm and sullen man. “You 
wouldn’t have gone where that horse was, on your 
own hook,” he said, “so I guess Marsden must have 
walked you there. That’s why you had to borrow a 
horse to come back. It sort of looks as if everyone’s 
plans misfired, doesn’t it?” 

“Take your hands off my arm, Autry.” 

“That sounds like the same thing I said tuh you a 
little earlier today,” observed Tennessee. 
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“You c'n go, Hind, an’ tell your friends when you 
see “em that they're goin’ to make one move too 
many!” 

Hind muttered something unintelligible and 
stalked up the Mansion House steps. . 

Tennessee turned to Gene and said, “You're goin’ 
to let “em get away with that?” 

“Were a couple of nitwits that should have’ our 
heads examined, Tennessee. Here we waited all this 
time for Marsden an’ Hind to come out of the hotel 
and never bothered to inquire of the clerk or the men 
on the veranda if they were in there in the first place.” 

“But you ain't goin’ to let em git away with this, 
are yuh, Gene?” 

“Hind is the one we want. We haven't anything 
against him yet, Tennessee.” 

“But the others! Marsden an’ that lanky critter with 
the buzzard’s nose an’ that round-headed galoot that 
lied hisself blue in the face tuh me! What about 
them?” 

“They'll keep until we get T. J. Hind!” 

“I only wish,” complained Tennessee thoughtfully, 
“Td taken the time to bash the head of the polecat 
that cracked me!” 

“You can do better than that.” 

“Yere? How?” 

“Ride that borrowed horse back to camp and if the 
owner wants it, let him come an’ get it.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
THE LAST WEEK 


- The rest of the week, after Gene’s and Tennessee's 
escape from Marsden, was uneventful. The job went 
smoothly and easily. The new cable for the donkey 
engine arrived and when it was installed Pat Doyle 
breathed a great sigh of relief. 

Though several of the men wondered what had 
become of Dude Dudley, no one mentioned him. 

Each night guards were posted at strategic points 
near the bridge, the buildings and machinery. Others 
were stationed on the canyon floor to prevent the ap- 
proach of troublemakers from that point. Each day 
Gene Autry followed the canyon’s edge some distance 
downstream and noted, with amusement, that the 
Hind spy was on the job with his telescope and scratch 
pad, marking the progress of the job. The presence of 
that individual was the only indication that Ilind was 
still concerned and hadn’t abandoned his plan. 

The men gained confidence -and so did Big Jim 
Farnsworth. He saw the end of the job, calculating 
that the week that remained would sce it finished. 

Gene Autry wasn’t too optimistic but he concealed 
his concern. He believed that Trig held some mysteri- 
ous trump that would be played at the last minute. 
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And so far Gene had no idea what that play would be 
like. He could only wait, and hope to discern it in time 
to take measures that would save the bridge. 

On Monday, the beginning of the final week, a 
horseman came into the camp at breakneck speed. 
He raced up to the house where Farnsworth lived, 
leaped from the saddle and hit the ground running. 
He didn’t even stop to rap. He burst through the door 
and shouted, “Hey, what d’you think I saw!” 

Farnsworth in his wheel chair, Tennessee and Betty 
Jackson were startled at the sudden intrusion. The 
contractor spoke first. “What did you see?” 

“Just a few miles east of here,” said Jack Lamson 
breathlessly, “the railroad crew.” 

“What’s that?” said Tennessee. 

“The track men! They're headin’ this way an’ com- 
in’ fast. I didn’t think they were as near as that. In a 
day or so, they'll be in sight of the camp!” 

“A day or so to come this far?” asked Betty. 

Farnsworth explained, “They’re layin’ the tracks.” 

“Oh!” 

“That's what they are,” went on Jack enthusiasti- 
cally. “They're gradin’ the land, and settin’ out the 
ties. Then a car is shoved along the rails with a load of 
material. The tracks are put on the ties an’ spiked 
down while the graders move ahead. As fast as a sec- 
tion of rails is down, the carloads of material move 
forward. By the end of the week they'll be ready to liy 
the tracks across’ our bridge!” 
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“If the bridge is ready for em,” added Tennessee. 

“That,” said Farnsworth, “is why it’s so important 
to have the bridge done on time. If the track layers 
have to wait for the bridge to be done, the costs'll 
run up faster’n you can count.” 

“Tsee,” said Betty. 

“They can’t do a lick of work on the far side of the 
-canyon until they've got the tracks across the bridge. 
All the material they use will have to be taken over 
the bridge. With all the men and machinery standin’ 
idle, the money I put up as a forfeit would be used 
up in short order.” 

“But the bridge will be done, won't it?” 

Jim sighed and said, “T hope so.” 

“Then,” said Tennessee, “the railroad'll pay the bill 
an’ the Farnsworth company will be sittin’ on top of 
the world on a golden saddle.” The old man held up 
his right hand with his gnarled fingers crossed and 
said, “One week morc!” 

Tuesday it rained all day and would have slowed 
the job if it hadn’t been for the determination of Jim 
Farnsworth’s men. Red and Baldy proved real spark- 
plugs. They worked with such vigor and enthusiasm 
that they fired the others to almost superhuman ef- 
forts. Pat Doyle kept a roaring fire in the donkey 
engine and handled the controls in such a way that 
the long cable fairly whipped material into place. 
Gene Autry seemed to be everywhere. He would be 
seen at the bottom of the canyon, scrutinizing braces 
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and supports, checking the strength of the timbers, 
making measurements and examining the huge bolts 
and the nuts that anchored them. Then he would ride 
to the rim on Doyle’s cable and study the bridge from 
another point of view. 

Wednesday was clear. When darkness came the 
Farnsworth men lighted lanterns and kept going until 
nearly midnight. No one had time to think about Trig 
Marsden and the scheming T. J. Hind. There had 
been no evidence of either one, except, of course, the 
spy with the telescope. 

Gene Autry had told the men, including Farns- 
worth, about the spy. He hadn’t added that he owed 
a debt of gratitude to that man for a priceless idea. 

Thursday the bridge was ready for the planking, 
and the plariking, all cut to size on a buzz saw, was 
ready for the bridge. And it was on this day that the 
track layers came into view. 

As Farnsworth watched from the favorite window 
of the house, he saw what appeared to be wild con- 
fusion. While his own men lugged lumber and other 
materials out to the scene of installation on the bridge, 
another gang used big machines to level the ground, 
scrape it and pack it hard. Still other men unloaded 
heavy creosoted ties, dropping them at intervals alony 
the ground to the very edge of the bridge. 

A chugging locomotive held its nose against n 
string of flatcars holding steel rails. As fast as the rails 
had been removed from the first car in the string, the 
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car was tipped off the track and the one behind it 
shoved ahead. 

Farnsworth knew there was no confusion in spite 
of what he saw. He thrilled at the sight of progress. 

On Friday everyone except Gene Autry felt that 
the fight was won. The last of the planking and the 
footwalk and rails would be placed on Saturday and 
the job would be finished. The guards were doubled 
Friday night but only Gene knew why. It was time 
for Marsden to play his hand. 

Gene Autry didn't sleep at all that night. He didn’t 
even lie down. Pat Doyle, Red, and Baldy moved with 
him in shifts to go from one guard to another and 
make sure that everything was as it should be. 

Gene went to his room to lie down for an hour 
when work was resumed on Saturday. He had, it 
seemed, no more than closed his eyes when he was 
wakened by a tapping on the door. Ie was on his feet 
instantly. 

Tennessee was at the door with a worried crease 
between his eyes. “Yuh better git up,” he said. 

“What’s happened?” 

“Tm afraid that skunk has showed his hand at last.” 

“Hind?” 

Tennessee nodded. 

“What’s he done?” 

“You come out here an’ talk to Jim. There’s a couple 
of officials from the railroad here an’ I’m afeared the 
bridge ain’t right!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 
A DUDE IN DUNGAREES 


Farnsworth sat next to the large table in the cen- 
ter of the room with a portly, well-dressed man of 
middle age at his side. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Talbot,” he said. “Talbot, 
this is Gene Autry.” 

“Glad to know you, sir,” said Gene. __ 

Talbot nodded and said, “I’ve heard a lot about you, 
Autry, and I’m very glad to know you.” To Farns- 
worth he said, “I'm afraid that in spite of the fact that 
you ve got this man with you, there will be difficulty.” 

Gene saw Tennessee standing back of Farnsworth 
with a woebegone expression. 

“Suppose you tell Gene what you just told me, 
said Big Jim. 

“Well, here’s the point.” 

Gene nodded. Through the window he could sec 
the carriage that had brought Talbot from Barnsville. 

“I was notified that this work would bear investi- 
gation. I came by coach as far as Barnsville and spent 
yesterday making a few inquiries.” 

“Did you,” asked Gene, “talk to Mr. Hind?” 

Talbot nodded and said, “Yes.” Reaching into his 
pocket he drew out a copy of the contract that Jim 
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Farnsworth had signed. “According to this agree- 
ment,” he said, “there was to be a trained engineer 
in charge of the construction.” 

“Please excuse me a minute,” said Gene. He crossed 
the room and whispered to Betty Jackson who had 
been standing at the kitchen door to hear what Talbot 
said. The girl nodded and left the house. Then Gene 
returned to the table and sat down on a chair. 

“Now we can go on,” he said. “Sorry to have inter- 
rupted.” 

“That’s all right. I had just finished telling Mr. 
Farnsworth the reason for this visit.” 

“Tell Gene what you told me.” 

“Very well. I know that most of the men on this job 
have had a lot of experience and that they are compe- 
tent and painstaking. But the construction of a trestle 
that has to support railroad trains calls for specialized 
knowledge.” 

Gene nodded that he understood ane heartily 
agreed. 

“It isn't like a bridge that has to support an oc- 
casional man on foot or horseback, or at the most a 
heavy wagon. In the passage of a railroad train un- 
usual strains and stresses are developed that none 
but a man with special training and scientific know- 
ledge can foresee.” 

“That’s as far as you got before Gene Autry joined 
us,” put in Farnsworth. 

“Now we can go on from that point. I think you 
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agree with me, ‘don't you, Farnsworth?” 

“All the way.” 

“I understand,” said Talbot, “you broke your leg 
about three weeks ago.” 

Jim nodded. 

“You've been unable to supervise since then.” 

Another nod. 

Talbot referred to a small, black notebook and 
Gene guessed that the facts it held had, in a large 
measure, been supplied by Mr. Hind. 

“According to information I have received,” said 
the dignified representative of the railroad, “you 
hired a man named Dudley to take your place.” 

“Here’s Dudley's certificate,” said Farnsworth 
holding out a paper that he had taken from the sad- 
dlebag beside his chair. “I think you'll find that he 
has far more than the minimum qualifications.” 

Talbot studied the official-looking document and 
handed it back. “Far more,” he said. “In fact, I’m sur- 
prised that a man with that much background would 
come to this part of the country to work. You were 
lucky to get him. It’s too bad you didn’t keep him. If 
you had, there wouldn't be any trouble.” 

“Just what,” asked Gene, “is the trouble?” 

Talbot glanced at the notebook. “Dudley hasn't 
been on this job for two weeks,” he said. “Is that cor- 
rect?” 

Gene smiled and shook his head. “That,” he said, 

“is not correct.” 
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“What?” 

“Dudley has been on the job every day. There 
hasn't been a single bit of work done on the bridge 
without his supervision.” 

While Talbot registered surprise, Betty returned 
and said, “I found Red and Baldy. They'll be right 
here.” 

Gene said, “Good. Thanks, Betty.” . 

“Is it possible that P've been misinformed?” 

“I guess that’s the case,” replied Gene. “You see, 
there were certain people that wanted to get Dudley 
into trouble. They might have done it, if they knew 
where to get at him.” 

“Where—where to get at him?” 

“If he'd been seen around the job, he might have 
had an accident like Mr. Farnsworth had. Then we 
would’ve been in a lot of trouble, because that con- 
tract,” Gene pointed to it, “states that a trained and 
qualified engineer has to be in charge.” 

“But where is Dudley?” 

“Right here!” The Dude’s familiar voice came from 
the door. But the voice was all that was familiar. He 
wore old, dust-covered dungarees, a patched shirt 
and a battered hat. His beard had grown and his face 
was drawn and his eyes slightly bloodshot from ex- 
haustion. Back of him stood Red and Baldy. 

“You are Dudley?” 

“It’s easy enough to prove,” said Dudley as he ap- 
proached. “When I'm cleaned up, you'll find a lot 
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more resemblance between me and the picture on 
that certificate.” He picked a pencil from the table 
and scrawled his name on his own certificate. “Com- 
pare the signatures.” 

“B-But,” began Talbot in confusion, “I-I don’t un- 
derstand?” 

“We had him hidden in the canyon,” explained 
Red. “For a couple of days he had to inspect things 
when the men werent around. Then Autry got an 
idea. 

“He gave Dude a telescope and he could watch 
every move that was made from his hidin’ place. 
Baldy here,” Red gestured, “Pat Doyle, Gene Autry 
and I kept in close touch with him. He followed the 
blueprints an’ specifications and told us what to do. 
We saw that it was done. 

“And if there’s any question in your mind, Talbot, 
bring on some experts of your own and have them 
go over that bridge from planking down to anchors! 
It’s fifty percent stronger than the specifications call 
for!” 

Talbot’s face broke into a smile that was wide and 
genuine. “Tm satisfied,” he said. “In fact, Pm de 
lighted!” He stuck his big hand out toward Jim Farns 
worth and said, “Congratulations, Farnsworthl” 

Tennessee let out a whoop that would have bevon 
heard at the bridge itself. 

“Any questions?” asked Dude Dudley. 

“None!” 
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Dudley looked at Gene and grinned through the 
grime and grit. Gene grinned back and said, “Now 
how would you like a change of clothes and a bath?” 

Talbot turned to Farnsworth and said happily, 
“Now we can go ahead with the plans. The invitations 
will be sent at once and the first official crossing of 
the bridge will be made one week from today. The 
test run will be made tomorrow.” 

Jim Farnsworth nodded with a smile. 

“As soon,” said Talbot, “as the test is finished tomor- 
row, I will certify the job and officially O.K. the pay- 
ment of your bill! Your responsibility will have 
ended.” 

Talbot stayed with Farnsworth for the rest of the 
day making plans for a great celebration that would 
be held on. the following Saturday. There would be 
band music and decorative bunting. A military escort 
would be on hand. The governor of the state would 
cut a ribbon with scissors made of gold which would 
afterward be preserved in the archives of the state. 
There would be speeches and important people. 

The day was a happy one for Big Jim, Tennessee, 
and all the others who were involved, all but Gene 
Autry. 
Gene was haunted by a gnawing uneasiness—a 
premonition of disaster. A knowledge that between 
the present time and the time the test run would be 
made, a lot could happen to the bridge. And Trig 
Marsden intended to make sure a lot did happen! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
TRICS TRUMP 


T. J. Hind had a frown on his face and a notebook 
in his hand when he opened the door to admit Trig 
Marsden. It was Saturday night and in the street be- 
neath the windows of the Mansion House the usual 
clatter of the week-end crowd could be heard. 

“You sent fer me,” said Marsden. “What d’you 
want?” 

Hind nodded his head in the direction of a chair 
and closed the door. 

“I have here,” he began, pointing to the notebook, 
“the last reports on the progress of the bridge.” 

“Well,” said Trig, “what about it?” . 

Hind turned to a sketch that showed the bridge 
from the point of view of the bottom of the canyon. 
“The bridge,” he said significantly, “is finished!” 

Hind’s mouth’ was drawn and his face was tense 
because of the inward anger that he tried to suppress. 
“Do you know what that means, Marsden? The 
bridge is finished!” 

“So you said.” 

Hind opened a drawer of the table and drew out n 
legal-looking document. He showed it to Trig Mars 
den and said, “This is the beginning of your endl” 
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“What is it?” 

“A bill of complaint that will result in a warrant 
for your arrest on charges of abduction. I am going 
to prosecute you to the limit of the law. Your friends 
will go on trial with you!” 

Marsden eyed the contractor with something of an 
appraisive squint. “Why you showin’ it to me?” 

“There is still time for you to avoid trouble.” 

“I was just about to mention that,” replied Mars- 
den. “When youre all through talkin’, TIl have my 
say an’ it might make a big change in your plans.” 


“You want Farnsworth to fail! Ain't that it?” 

“Yes.” 

“He hasnt succeeded until the bridge passes the 
test run of the locomotive tomorrow. Am I right?” 

“Youre right.” 

“I it falls down on the test, Farnsworth is licked 
an’ youre in. Is that right?” 

Hind nodded. 

“Then, Hind, you can tear up that scrap of paper 
because yuh won't need it. I ain’t so sure you could 
make a case against me an’ my pals anyway, but that’s 
beside the point. I told you I had a few trump cards 
up my sleeve. I’ve still got em an’ they'll be played at 
the right time!” 

“I demand explanation of them.” 

“All right. You cn have it.” 

Hind folded the bill of complaint and put it in his 
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pocket. He leaned back and fixed his sharp eyes on 
the big, dark man before him. “Tm listening,” he said. 

“In the first place,” began Trig Marsden, “Farns- 
worth don’t fill the terms of that contract until a train 
is run over the bridge tomorrow. Ain't that right?” 

Hind said, “It is.” 

“All right then. That’s the time for the bridge to 
prove defective.” 

“Have you made any plans?” 

“Of course I have. D’you think I've been sittin’ 
back doin’ nothin’?” 

“It certainly appeared that way.” 

“Sure it did. What would we have accomplished by 
makin’ a move too soon? We tried to get rid of Dud- 
ley, but that didn’t work. You heard about how he 
came back this mornin’ when Talbot was there, didn’t 
you?” 

“I did,” frowned Hind. 

“We did all we could do, without makin’ it look 
like open an’ shut sabotage. If we'd done anything 
like that, Farnsworth would have told the railroad 
officials the whole story and they might have given 
him an extension on the time. As it is, Farnsworth 
can't point to a thing that’s obvious work on our part. 
Everything went right along accordin’ to schedule. 
The only trouble with that bridge is that it won't sup- 
port the train.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I made special arrangements.” 
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“What are they?” 

“Remember Bat and Shag?” 

“Of course I do! Where are those rats?” 

“Where they'll do us the most good! They're with 
the railroad gang.” 

“The railroad gang!” exclaimed Hind. “What do 
you mean?” 

“We had to get our men planted near the job. Autry 
an’ Farnsworth wouldn't take a chance on hirin’ any 
new men. Besides, Autry would know Bat and Shag 
in spite of a disguise if they went to Farnsworth look- 
in’ for a job. So I sent them east where the men were 
layin’ tracks. They got jobs there.” 

“What are they going to do?” demanded Hind. 

“What they do will never be spotted. They finished 
puttin’ tracks on the bridge today. Bat an’ Shag are 
on the west side of the canyon now, the side away 
from Farnsworth’s camp. Tonight they'll sneak up 
and do a few things to that bridge.” 

“But the place will surely be guarded.” 

“This is Saturday night. All the men that can, have 
come to town to have a few drinks. Now aint it 
natural for a couple of them to take a few bottles of 
wine an’ liquor back to the boys that couldn’t come?” 

“Well?” 

“Ain't it natural for the boys, feelin’ in high spirits, 
to offer the guards a little drink? Of course it is. An’ 
what if the liquor has some stuff in it that'll make 
those guards sleepy?” 
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“If the guards are drugged,” said Hind by way 
of argument, “they'll know something happened. 
There'll be an inspection.” 

Trig shook his head. “They won't know they’ve 
been drugged. A couple of them wiil get sleepy an’ 
doze fer a few minutes, that’s all. They won't think 
nothin’ of it. They won't even mention it!” 

“You're staking a lot on your knowledge of men.” 

“T know I am.” 

“You're staking your freedom on it, because as true 
as I’m sitting here, if you fail, I'll file my charges 
against youl” 

“Tve stayed out of jail all my life, except for that 
time Autry got me! Even then, I spent about a twen- 
tieth of the time that I might've spent behind the bars. 
You'll see, Hind. {tll work out exactly as I say!” 


In the canyon, one hour after midnight, Ken Carter 
leaned his loaded rifle against one of the heavy tim- 
bers that rested on the canyon’s floor. He rubbed his 
eyes and yawned. “Don’t know what’s the matter 
with me,” he mumbled. “Can’t seem to keep my eyes 
open.” He felt hot and sticky with sweat. He walked 
a little distance from the base of the trestle, then re- 
turned. It never occurred to him that a swallow of 
good wine that he had found easier to take than re- 
fuse, could have been the cause of his overpowering 
weariness. He felt that he had to sit down for just a 
moment, just a few minutes, so the exhaustion would 
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pass away. “Reaction from the past week,” he told 
himself. “Pretty much of a strain.” He sat, with his 
back against the bridge support. For a time he fought 
against an overwhelming desire to close his eyes. 
Then he could fight no longer. His chin dropped and 
his arms hung limp. 

A hundred feet away another guard found himself 
exhausted. He couldn’t understand it, but he had 
no energy to fight against the urge to sit down for a 
few moments on the ground. He too fell asleep. 

Heavy darkness hid the movements of Bat Ram- 
sey and Shag Fletcher. They knew exactly what they 
had to do and carried the tools with which to do it. 
They acted swiftly and in thirty minutes their work 
was done and they were gone. 

Ken Carter wakened and rubbed his eyes. He felt 
a little dizzy but this passed away when he stood up. 
He was confused and for a moment wondered where 
he was. Then he remembered with a shock that he 
was on guard duty and had fallen asleep. Asleep at 
the post. A military crime that was punishable by 
death in time of war. And this certainly was war! 
Hurriedly he reached for his rifle, found it where he 
had left it, then looked about in the darkness. 

Everything was quiet. There was no sign of any 
trouble. He walked a hundred feet to the point where 
the other main timber of that end of the bridge was 
anchored on the canyon floor. He found another 
guard on duty. The two compared notes. Neither had 
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seen nor heard a thing that was out of the ordinary. 
It was a quiet night. 

Trig’s knowledge of human nature proved itself. 
Neither guard mentioned the fact that he had slept on 
duty. Each was ashamed of it and felt that, inasmuch 
as nothing happened, there was no use mentioning it. 
The guards exchanged a few more words, each com- 
mented on the fact that he had heard a couple of 
tailroad men return, singing, from Barnsville, then 
each went back to his post. 

Meanwhile Bat and Shag had ridden back to Barns- 
ville with their report. Trig Marsden wakened Hind 
in the middle of the night to relay the report. 

Hind finally smiled and extended his right hand. 
He didn’t even object to being wakened. “TH take 
back most of what I thought about you. You proved 
that you knew what you were talking about!” 

Trig Marsden smirked. “I told yuh,” he said. “I 
guess I proved that I knew what I was talkin’ about!” 

“You did.” 

“It won't be long. A few hours from now that train 
will start out from the Farnsworth side of the canyon, 
an’ the chances are it'll have Gene Autry an’ quite a 
few others on board. But it won’t never reach the 
other side. It'll end up on the floor of the canyon with 
the tracks an’ bridge, an’ Farnsworth’s contract!” 

Hind laughed and said, “The only thing I regret, 
is that I won't be there to see it!” 

But in that, T. J. Hind was wrong! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 
DAY OF DAYS 


The railroad officials had originally planned to 
make the test run on Monday, but the pleading of 
Barnsville’s leading citizens prevailed upon them to 
change the date to Sunday. This would make it pos- 
sible for many who otherwise would be unable to 
leave town, to come and witness the first crossing of 
the Thief River Canyon Bridge. 

Though the formal opening would be held later 
with prominent state officials and railroad magnates, 
with bands and speeches, the Sunday preview was 
the more important affair. On this short test run 
rested Farnsworth’s success or failure. 

All of Barnsville was for Big Jim Farnsworth. The 
stories of his set-backs, his broken leg, the other 
things that happened, served to make him a heroic 
figure who could rise above all obstacles. But more 
than this, was the fact that Gene Autry had fought 
on Farnsworth’s side. 

Wagons began leaving Barnsville at daybreak. 
Pete, who owned the café, didn’t bother to go to bed. 
He kept his doors open as long as anyone would stay 
and talk about the completion of the bridge, then 
at dawn. he piled into a rig with his employecs and 
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headed for Thief River Canyon. 

Hank Simms and his good and helpful wife had a 
notice posted all day Saturday on the door of their 
hardware and general store. They let it be known 
that they were driving to the bridge and for a fee, 
would accommodate a few who had no other means 
of transportation. 

Because of this advertising, Hank left town with a 
loaded wagon and a net profit of ten dollars which 
he speedily converted into whiskey for resale at the 
scene of the celebration. 

By nine o'clock in the morning, there was a long 
caravan of wagons and men on horseback. The holi- 
day spirit seemed to spread through Barnsville and 
everyone, welcoming a chance to “make a day of it,” 
headed for the bridge. 

Peaseley found someone to take his place in the 
hotel and went with Pa from the livery stable, whose 
bulk made the wagon he rode in lopsided. 

The chairs on the Mansion House veranda were 
empty for the first time in years. The sheriff and his 
deputies declared a special holiday. They opened the 
door of the single cell in the sheriffs office and told 
the solitary prisoner, Barney Wimple, to “clear out an’ 
don’t start another fight on a Saturday night,” so they 
could be relieved of the responsibility of feeding a 
prisoner. Then they went to the bridge. 

Betty Jackson had stayed all night at the Farns- 
worth house and had risen at daybreak to get every- 
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thing spick and span. She washed and ironed old 
Tennessee's best shirt and insisted on his donning a 
necktie. She brushed his “other” pants and pressed 
a crease in them and made him shine his boots. She 
saw that Big Jim Farnsworth was slicked up to take 
the bows that he had earned and then she went to the 
small cabin where Dude Dudley had slept for the 
first time in many days. 

She rapped on the door and when it opened, 
laughed at the amazement on Dude's face. 

“You,” he said, “Miss Betty!” 

“I-I bought this tie for you.” 

Dude looked at a tie of blue silk. 

“F-For me?” he faltered. 

“Yes, I guess all of us had you sized up wrong. Y'm 
sorry.” | 

Dude, for the first time in his life, was speechless. 
He could only gape and stare and stammer. Finally 
he managed to say, “Thanks, Miss Betty. I-I guess 
I've been making a few mistakes myself.” 

The old look of arrogance was gone from his face. 
His mouth had lost the curl of smugness and the con- 
ceit that had made him unattractive to Betty. She 
said, “There’ve been a lot of mistakes around here. 
Maybe if we wipe ‘em all out, we can start over.” 

Dude grabbed the girl’s hands in his own. “Do you 
mean, he demanded, “that you're going to give me 
a chance t-to show you that I can be different than 
I was?” ' 
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Betty withdrew her hands, but slowly, very slowly. 
She didn’t reply, but she did smile before she turned 
and ran back to the house. 

Dude watched until she disappeared beyond the 
door. Then he turned to his room, picked up the stack 
of pictures that had formerly decorated his walls, tore 
them across and dropped them into a wastebasket. 
“That,” he said, thinking of Betty Jackson, “is my 
girl!” 

The train had been brought up to within a hundred 
yards of the bridge. The engine was gleaming and 
bright and a long string of cars was hitched behind. 
Anyone who cared to was invited to board those cars 
for this first run. 

Red and Baldy, looking uncomfortably neat, came 
to Farnsworth’s house where they were admitted by 
Tennessee. 

“Look at the old galoot,” laughed Baldy. “He’s got 
his hair brushed.” 

“TII bet he’s even washed the back of his neck,” 
joked Red. “Turn around, Tennessee, an’ let us have 
a look.” 

“Nemmine about me,” retorted the old man. “I at 
least got some hair tuh comb an’ that’s more’n certain 
parties here c’n say fer themselves.” 

“How's everything look?” asked Jim Farnsworth 
from a corner of the room. 

“Boss,” said Red, “it’s the day of days. Everyone in 
town is here! Another hour or so an’ we'll be on that 
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far side o’ Thief River Canyon!” 

“Tell him the big news,” said Baldy. 

“That’s right,” Red said. “The doc has come an’ 
we got him to one side an’ talked turkey to him. He 
said itd be all right for you to ride the train. We're 
here to carry you aboard.” 

“You mean that?” roared Big Jim. “You mean to say 
that shriveled up, sour-faced old sawbones has 
agreed to let me stick my nose outside this house?” 

“It took some persuadin’,” said Baldy, “but he’s 
agreed.” 

Big Jim let out a whoop that made old Tennessee 
jump. “My coat,” he bellowed. “An’ git that top hat I 
brought along in case I needed it. I’m goin’ to ride the 
train across my bridge! That makes the day just 
about—” he broke off suddenly to the amazement of 
the others. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Red. 

“Gene Autry.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I dunno. He ain't here. He hasn't been here all 
night.” 

Pat Doyle could be seen through the window, ap- 
proaching the house. 

“Ts his horse in the shed?” 

“No.” 

“That's darn strange. Didn’t he leave a note or 
somethin’?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Jim Farnsworth. “The last 
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anyone saw of him was around suppertime last 
night.” 

‘TII bet I know the answer,” submitted Red. “He 
figured his job was done an’ there was nothin’ more 
to hang around for, so he left.” 

“He left without givin’ me a chance to pay him! 
Hang it all, I'd give anything if he was to be here with 
us fer this test. It-it takes all the fun out of the victory 
when he ain’t here to share it.” 

The announcement that Gene Autry was gone 
sobered everyone in the house. | 

Pat Doyle came in to announce that the officials of 
the railroad company were ready. The engine had a 
full head of steam and the run would be made as soon 
as the signal was given. 

Tennessee muttered, “Sure wish Gene was here.” 

Then, all jubilation gone, Red and Baldy shoved 
the wheel chair from the house and trundled it toward 
the waiting cars. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 
THE LAST TEST 


Willing hands with the strength that comes from 
building bridges were as gentle as those of any wo- 
man when they lifted Big Jim Farnsworth from his 
wheel chair to the train. 

He could have stood on one foot and managed 
fairly well with a crutch, but his men wouldn’t stand 
for this. They wanted to put him in the place of honor 
in the first car, with the smallest possible amount of 
exertion on his part. 

Tennessee sat next to Jim. Talbot and several other 
representatives of the railroad, as well as Farns- 
worth’s most trusted employees, half filled the car. 
Betty Jackson was there, sitting next to Dude Dudley. 

Those of the townsmen who wanted to ride oc- 
cupied seats in the other cars. 

The engineer sounded a long blast on the whistle. 
It was a signal to those on the far side of the canyon 
that the train was about to move. Railroad men, 
trained for their part, were on the floor of the canyon 
to watch the bridge for any sign of weakness. 

For the tenth time Tennessee muttered, “I sure 
as shootin’ wish Gene Autry was here with us.” 

Two short blasts on the whistle and the cars jerked 
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as the engine picked up the slack in the couplings. 
Then Big Jim let out a yell. 

“Hold the train,” he bellowed. “Hold it a minute! 
Gene Autry is comin!” 

Every eye peered in the direction of Jim Farns- 
worth’s finger. 

There was a cloud of dust as a background. Against 
this, Champ could be seen racing like a derby winner. 
_ The crowd that watched outside the trair. recog- 
nized Gene Autry and a hundred voices rose as one 
to welcome him. 

“He’s a-comin’,” shouted Tennessee. “Hell be on 
hand with us.” Then it was apparent that Gene's 
horse carried not one rider, but two. 

Champ thundered up to the train and halted. Gene 
hit the dirt and dragged a man from the horse’s back. 

“It's Hind!” exclaimed Jim Farnsworth. 

Before other exclamations of surprise were fin- 
ished, Gene was in the car, shoving T. J. Hind ahead 
of him. 

Hind’s face was livid with fury. His hat was gone 
and his hair disordered. His tie was askew. and but- 
tons had popped off his vest. 

“I thought,” explained Gene as he shoved Hind 
to a seat, “it'd be a shame if Mr. Hind wasn’t along 
with us. He’s been so interested in this bridge.” 

“The law will deal with you,” roared T. J. Hind. 
He looked at the others and yelled, “I've been ab- 
ducted. I’ve been brought here against my will! I 
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demand to be released!” 

Farnsworth looked bewildered. “What’s the idea?” 
he demanded. 

“I waited around Barnsville until things were 
pretty quiet,” said Gene. “There wasn’t anyone left 
to hear Hind’s howls, so I didn’t have any trouble 
bringir’ him here. He'll go along with us for the ride.” 

“I won't!” 

Jim caught a look in Gene’s eye. He signaled one of 
the railroad’s officials who passed the word and the 
train started for the second time. 

Hind looked about wildly. “Let me off!” he cried, 
half rising from his seat. 

“Stick with us,” replied Gene, shoving the con- 
tractor down. “It would be a shame for you to miss 
this ride. Too bad Marsden and his pals can’t be along. 
Td have brought them, but Champ didn’t have room 
on his back for any more.” 

The train gathered speed. 

Hind made a sudden leap for the window. If Gene 
hadn't had a firm grip on his shoulder he would have 
gone through, taking the glass with him. His eyes 
were wild with panic. “Let me out,” he cried again. 
“Let me off this train.” 

Gene Autry merely smiled. 

The rest of the people in the car sensed that Gene 
Autry had a motive but they couldn't determine what 
it was. 

Red and Baldy left their seats and joined Gene. 
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“Need any help?” they inquired. 

Gene shook his head and made no reply. He 
watched Hind’s growing panic. Then he glanced out 
the window and muttered, “We'll soon be on the 
bridge.” 

Hind fairly screamed. “Stop the train,” he shrilled, 
“Stop this train at once! The bridge is going to col- 
lapse!” 

A dozen men were on their feet. Talbot shouted, 
“Does he mean that?” 

“I don’t want to be killed,” sobbed the contractor. 
“Stop the train at once. Hurry or it will be too late!” 

Gene Autry spoke. “The bridge won’t collapse,” 
he said. “It was inspected yesterday afternoon.” 

“It will,” shrieked Hind. “It will. They took out 
some of the bolts last night!” _ 

“Who did?” 

“Trig Marsden’s men.” 

“Why?” 

“In the name of mercy stop this train, we'll all be 
killed.” . 

“Why did Marsden want to ruin the bridge?” 

Hind rolled his eyes and begged, “Please stop the 
train, I'll tell everything if you'll stop it, I-I d-d-don’t 
want to die.” 

“Who hired Trig Marsden?” 

Hind replied feebly with a sob in his voice. “I-I 
d-did! N-Now w-will you stop the train?” 

The others in the car went through a dozen changes 
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of feeling in the short period of Gene’s domination of 
the badly beaten Hind. There was a fear that gripped 
their hearts and choked them. There was loathing 
and disgust for Hind, admiration for Gene Autry, 
and through it all, anxiety as to what would happen 
when the bridge felt the weight of the train. 

Gene Autry said, “That’s all we need to know.” 
To those in the car he said, “Don’t be alarmed. 
Those bolts were back in place ten minutes after 
they'd been taken out!” 

The train was stopping. Tennessee, who like every- 
one else had had his interest riveted to Hind and Gene 
Autry, looked out the window. Then he turned and 
yelled, “Great Day in the Mornin’, we've crossed the 
bridge.” 


Jim Farnsworth was surrounded by those who 
loved him most. It had been a gala day. His bridge 
had passed all tests and Hind’s confession had been 
signed. Pat, Baldy, Red and Tennessee were in the 
living room with him. On the davenport against one 

‘wall sat Dude and Betty. 

“It was like this,” said Jim. “Gene knew that Trig 
had a trump card that he aimed to play at the last 
minute. He figured Trig and Hind would compare 
notes sooner or later so he kept tabs on them. When 
Marsden went to meet Hind last night, Gene was in 
an adjoinin’ room at the Mansion House so he knew 
what the scheme was. 
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“He was right up close when Shag and Bat gave 
doped drinks to a couple of the guards. He saw those 
two rats when they clipped the heads off bolts that 
held some of the most important timbers in place. 
They pulled the bolts out, but as soon as they left, 
Gene put new bolts in an’ drew ’em tight. He wanted 
to get a confession from Hind, an’ that was his plan 
for doin’ it.” 

“It was downright slick,” said Tennessee. 

‘TIl never forget Hind’s face,” said Red, laughing 
at the recollection. 

Baldy was moved by a sudden thought. “Hey!” he 
exclaimed. “Gene got Hind’s confession, but what 
about those others? What about Trig and Bat and 
Shag?” 

“They're taken care of,” replied Big Jim. 

“How's that?” 

“When Marsden left Hind, Gene trailed him. He 
left him roped until this afternoon. After Hind con- 
fessed, Gene told the sheriff where he could find Trig 
Marsden.” . 

“What about those other two?” 

“Gene Autry don’t play favorites,” explained Jim 
Farnsworth. “He gave them the same handlin’ that 
he gave Trig Marsden. They were trussed up like a 
couple of worms in a cocoon. The sheriff said he’s 
never had so much business fer the jail at one time.” 

Tennessee said, “Genes sure a man fer doin’ 


things.” 
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Farnsworth looked at his old friend and said, “If 
that ain’t the most foolish remark I ever heard. None 
but an old fool like you would make it.” 

“Wal, it’s true,” replied Tennessee. “He saw this 
bridge done, he landed Trig Marsden, Bat an’ Shag 
in the calaboose, he put Hind back o’ bars an’ got a 
signed confession that not even Hind can wiggle out 
of, an’ he—” The old man broke off suddenly. 

“Go on,” laughed Dudley from a corner. “He made 
a man out of me.” 

“I warnt goin’ to say that,” replied Tennessee. 

“Well, what were you going to say?” 

Tennessee looked at Betty. “I was,” he explained, 
“about tuh say that Gene Autry’d fixed the future fer 
Miss Betty.” 

Betty blushed and said, “You old idiot.” 

Dudley laughed. “Cross your fingers, Tennessee, 
and wish me luck. I’m making headway!” 

But it was Betty who spoke the truest words of all. 
“You, Tennessee, I haven’t forgotten the pack of fibs 
you ve strung out since I’ve been here. And I haven't 
forgotten how you popped off about Gene Autry be- 
fore you even knew the man. Now that you ve really 
lived under the same roof with him, I'll bet you'll tell 
some whoppers about how you and Gene Autry 
rounded up the Thief River Outlaws.” 

Tennessee just grinned. He looked at the ceiling 
and then at the floor. “Oh,” he said casually, “I guess 
Gene did help me a little.” . 
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ai the Mamie by Ja 
canst! 


NeMEY Caan oot ee fue 
Geet oat) = Guarerrele = ty 
matida Ètòty 


THE WALTON BOVE end Goid 
im The Snaw by Hel Hurtan 


TOM STETSON shu the Myitory 
ot the Bowie Cobia ty 
John Kerry Cutter 


"Om STETSON on the Troll of 


do kepe Tribe ay jcha 
Sonny Cation 
vant ‘ee Lect 


MANSON. 
Oey m the Wem 


GENE THORNE ane Phe fee 
viibis Wedding Gilt 


GREGORY PECK ane the Red 
Bos Énigme 

PETTY GRABLE and Mhe Mause 
at Cobvyii 

DOROTHY LAMOUER ond the 
Meortes . a0 teams 

BOY ROGERS cad the Cephe 
rih Gunmen 

ROT ROGERS and the Raides 
st Sevteath Ridge 

SORLEY TEMPLE end othe 
Iprit at Oregenvaed 

Swin y Tim PLE end Me 
Sr pes teg Sperto 

INE AUTHY see the Thiet 
Rise Ourse» 

GENF AUTEY end the Betenet 
Protas 


BLONDIE © BAGWOOD ad- 
vene a Meg 

BLONDIE & QAGWOOOS riar- 
reluus Insontae 


DICK TRACY Merete tee Mgt 
Cromor 


DICK TRACY, Arw Deter tee 


OFPPHAN ANWIL end tHe Gje 
mredu Gane 


STO RIGUR one the Atentos | 
at the Beak 


HED AYDIR end Phe Seeret of 
the Losby Atine 


FRENDA STARA, Ghi Reports 


THE LONE WOLF a Llew» 
heap Vewre Mythe» 

QUIZ HIDE ened fhe Cery 
Qoertian Mypwtery | 

TOM HARMON esd fee Greet 
Gites Pier 4 


A POT sakoe wiru ooun 
Pant JONES 


A SOY FIGHTER with 
aMDEE® JACKSON 


